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THE LITERARY STUDY OF THE BIBLE IN MICHIGAN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


W. R. HUMPHREYS 
University of Michigan 

There are a few matters more or less closely related to my topic, 
which I might talk about, but which I want as far as possible to 
avoid talking about. For one thing, I have no definite counsel 
to give concerning the use of the Bible in the grades. That the 
Bible should be used there I am certain; but how much and by 
what methods—these questions may well furnish the subject of 
another paper by another person. Again, I do not wish to be 
considered as dealing with the question of so-called devotional 
exercises. What I hope to interest you in is something more, and, 
as it may appear, something less than that. For, thirdly, I shall 
not attempt to deal with the larger and more troublesome ques- 
tion of the place of religion in education. That question is so very 
troublesome that it will force itself upon us here too. But so far 
as we can we shall look at the Bible, not from the side of religion, 
but from the side of literature. 

Concerning the literary study of the Bible in Michigan high 
schools I mean to ask, and to attempt to answer, four ques- 
tions. First, What is being done? Secondly, What can be done? 
Thirdly, What ought to be done? Fourthly, How ought it to 
be done ? 
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I 


To the first question—What is being done? 
short. The answer is nothing. 

It may be that this answer is too short to be true. [If it is, 
some of you will know it, and I shall be glad to be put in the wrong. 
Possibly I should have addressed a questionnaire on the subject 
to every high-school principal in the state. But I didn’t have 
stamps enough to go around, and the demands of a strictly scien- 
tific method of investigation would have been satisfied with nothing 
short of a complete report. I have preferred to take the testimony 
of a number of men who have visited most, if not all, of you, and 
who depose that if there is any literary study of the Bible in Michi- 
gan high schools they have found no sign either of its presence or of 
its effects. 


the answer is 





II 

Assuming, then, that nothing, or practically nothing, is being 
done, what can be done? There are, it must be confessed, some 
lions in the way. The most venerable and ferocious of these is 
the Methodist who doesn’t want his young ones taught Presby- 
terian doctrine, or the Presbyterian who doesn’t want his taught 
Methodist doctrine, or the freethinker who doesn’t want his taught 
any doctrine. Now Iam notsure that it wouldn’t be better for the 
Methodist’s children to know more of Presbyterian doctrine, and 
for the Presbyterian’s children to know more of Methodist doctrine, 
and for the freethinker’s children to know more of both. I believe 
in exposing children to a reasonable variety of beliefs. Yet if the 
parent in each case does not agree with me, he is quite within his 
rights when he objects. It is even his duty to protest against 
sectarian teachings in the public schools; it is all the more his 
duty if the sect involved happens to be his own. If this is his 
attitude, he is a defender of religious freedom—freedom for others 
as well as for himself. He follows in spirit the men who wrote this 
law in the First Amendment to the Federal Constitution: ‘‘Con- 
gress shall make no provision regarding an establishment of reli- 
gion.”” We owe, not only our religious liberty, but many other 
liberties, to the separation thus brought about between church 
and state. Let us keep them apart. 
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You may object that in this country there is no longer any 
danger that church and state will be reunited. I hope not. Yet 
they have a perverse affinity for each other; and eternal vigilance 
must be the price of this liberty too. Let me illustrate. The 
National Education Association recently published a valuable 
monograph on The Essential Place of Religion in Education. Most 
of the contributors to that monograph hold fast to our American 
doctrine of religious freedom, but some donot. A few put a danger- 
ous weight of emphasis on the Supreme Court decision that this 
is a Christian nation. One goes so far as to offer the following 
argument: “The Indian Bureau, by an order of thirty years’ 
standing, requires that any man or woman appointed to teach in 
an Indian school must be a member in good standing of some 
Christian church. If such a qualification is desirable in one class 
of schools, why not in all?”’ Poor Lo! Having lost his own 
liberties, is he to be made an excuse for the loss of ours >—I hasten 
to add that if this requirement were made, it would not affect my 
personal fortunes, unless favorably, by lessening the number of 
my competitors; my church dues are fully paid up, and I am on 
excellent terms with the preacher. But if the law made my posi- 
tion in school dependent upon my position in church, I should think 
myself a sorry spectacle in both. 

Besides the general limitation which I have quoted from the 
First Amendment to the Federal Constitution, there are also state 
laws to be considered. On our special question of the use of the 
Bible in public schools, the states present a variety of laws wide 
enough to suit all possible tastes. Illinois, California, New York 
outside of New York City, and a few other states exclude the 
Bible entirely; Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New York City 
require Bible readings in their schools. The Michigan law stands 
somewhat unsteadily between these two extremes. The Supreme 
Court has declared in one decision that ‘‘the reading of extracts 
from the Bible is not prohibited by law in Michigan, there being 
no attempt made by the teacher so reading to explain the meaning 
of the passages read, or to instruct the pupils in any manner rela- 
tive thereto.’”’ You will observe that the law does not state, nor 
has the Supreme Court decided, how much comment or what sort 
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of comment a teacher might add to the reading without becoming 
a lawbreaker. We know what is clearly permitted by law; we 
do not know just what is prohibited. I have the attorney-general’s 
department to thank for the following opinion: ‘‘The decision 
cannot be regarded as determining the right to use the Bible as a 
textbook, which must involve, of course, explanation and discus- 
sion thereof. .... Undoubtedly the question is an open one, 
and must remain so until the Supreme Court of this State has 
spoken definitely thereon.” If I may add to this a layman’s 
opinion, it is that in a genuinely literary study of the Bible there is 
nothing which violates the smallest letter of our state law. This 
is also the opinion of Secretary Springer of the National Education 
Association, and of Professor Whitney of your own legislative 
committee, men much better versed than I in legal intricacies. 
And to these opinions I will add two facts for the comforting of any 
who may be fearful: first, I have been giving such a course at the 
University for eight years; secondly, I am, as you see, still at large. 

The gist of the whole matter seems to be this: Whether you can, 
within the law, add to your reading of the Bible instruction in the 
Bible depends upon the nature and purpose of your instruction. 
But to consider that point fairly, we must wait for the fourth ques- 
tion: How ought it to be done? Let us rather deal now with the 
third question: What ought to be done ? 


It 


Every proposed course of study must meet first of all the objec- 
tion that the present program of courses is already crowded. It 
may be that in some departments of English represented here there 
is still open time. In such cases readings from the Bible might 
be added. But it may be that no such cases exist. Let us assume, 
then, that the problem is not one of addition, but of substitution. 
Let us assume that if you teach the Bible you must drop something 
else. In that case what shall youdo? If you do well, you will not 
let the law of inertia decide; you will consider carefully the impor- 
tance of the Bible, as compared with other subjects of literary study. 
For the whole question, I think you will agree with me, is one of 
relative importance. 
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I am now setting out to convince you—or better, to remind you, 
for you already know it—that the Bible is of transcendent impor- 
tance. Please understand that I am neither a professional pietist 
nor a Bible specialist, coming to you from without and asking you 
to make room in your house for my wares. I am a teacher of Eng- 
lish literature; my courses carry me every year over the whole 
field; less than one-fifth of my teaching hours are given to the Bible. 
From an experience, therefore, as general as any of yours, I have 
come to believe that of all the many masterpieces that enrich English 
literature the English Bible is the one we can least afford to neglect. 

Before we leave the problem of the study program, however, it 
might be well to notice that the Bible is included among the books 
recommended by the Joint Conference on Uniform Entrance Re- 
quirements in English. For those students who expect to go on 
to college, this study may be made a part of their direct prepara- 
tion. But it is rather of the needs of those who do not go on that 
I am thinking. A student may come to college without the Bible 
and find it there. But if he stops with high school and is still in 
ignorance of it, he is likely to continue in that evil state. 

But I return to the question of the importance of the Bible to 
the literary student. Concerning the intrinsic excellence of the 
Bible as literature it would be an impertinence to say much. It 
is unnecessary, if not impossible, to argue a point which everybody 
concedes. Goethe, a poet and philosopher in whom there was a 
pronounced strain of paganism, said: ‘‘The Book of Ruth is the 
most beautiful epic and idyllic whole that has come down to us.” 
The great French skeptic Renan said: ‘‘The Book of Luke is the 
most beautiful book in the world.”” Our own Dr. Angell, who was 
a devout Christian, but not a man given to extreme statements, 
said: ‘‘Familiarity with the Scriptures is the most valuable part 
of a liberal education.” I could spend the rest of my time quoting 
similar tributes to different parts of the Bible or to the Bible as a 
whole. ButIwillnot. If anybody needs conviction on this point, 
I can only repeat an ancient recommendation, and say to him, 
**Search the Scriptures.”’ 

A matter, not of greater importance, but of more direct concern 
to us, is that of the place which the Bible, written originally in 
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Hebrew and Greek, has gained in English literature. We may, 
to be sure, think of the Bible as containing a literature foreign and 
remote. It reflects, not our modern western world, but a world 
which, in laws, in manners, in dress, in all the externals of life, is 
very far from ours. How then can we hope to incorporate into 
our literature these records of a strange land, written in strange 
tongues? How indeed, if we had it to do? But, happily, what 
might seem an impossible task is already an accomplished fact. 
Ever since the appearance of the King James’s Version, more than 
three hundred years ago, the Bible has stood, not only as the most 
sublime and inspiring book in the English language, but as the most 
English book in the English language. 

And this statement is true, no matter how you take it. You 
can prove it literally and mechanically by counting words. Gib- 
bon uses 70 per cent of native English words, Johnson 72 per cent, 
Macaulay 75, Pope 80, Spenser 86, Tennyson 88, Shakespeare go, 
the King James Bible 94. Or, if you move up from words to 
phrases, where outside the Bible will you find an idiom so purely 
English, a style so little disfigured with ink-horn terms ? 

If now, before we go any farther along this line, we stop and 
ask why the English Bible is above all other books purely English 
in diction and in style, we may find in the answer evidence that it 
is English in other ways too. 

One reason why the Bible is such good English is because it was 
not left for our age to translate. Since the time of King James the 
language has improved as a tool for science, but for the uses of 
literary art it has grown unwieldy. It has added to itself a vast 
equipment for the expression of abstract ideas: thousands upon 
thousands of long words borrowed from Latin and Greek, most of 
which are yet strangers in our speech. They have their uses, of 
course; otherwise they would not have been called into use. But 
even when we do not need them they stand in our way and make 
pure English hard for us to attain. To the writers of three hundred 
years ago pure English came naturally and easily. The old words 
which had always been used to denote concrete objects, to name 
things seen, felt, and done, these still made up the body of the 


language. 
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We are not surprised, then, to find in any book from the reign 
of King James or earlier a well of English undefiled. But we may 
still wonder that the Bible, a translation, is more consistently 
English in word and phrase than any originally English book of 
the period. There are at least two reasons for this. We must 
remember first that the translators were men of the Reformation, 
and that the great purpose of the Reformation was to bring the 
gospel back to the plain people. The words of the Bible, therefore, 
are mainly those native English words that are common to all of us. 

But even more of the simplicity of the English Bible is due to 
the simplicity of the original. As long as the Hebrew language 
continued to be written, “its vocabulary had no words except for 
the concrete objects of the external world.’* It knew no dis- 
embodied thoughts, no merely intellectual conceptions. The 
Hebrew writer may say, for instance, that God forgives sins. But 
he does not say it in those words. This is the way it appears to 
him: ‘‘Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 
Sin, you see, is red; literally, you see it. And sin forgiven turns 
white. That is, each is expressed in terms that appeal, not to the 
intellect, but to the senses. 

It is largely this dependence upon the concrete realities of human 
experience that gives to the Bible its abiding mastery over men’s 
hearts. Theories come and go, but experience is constant. Our 
opinions about the solar system are very different from those our 
forefathers held, but we see the same sun, moon, and stars as they, 
if we will only look. So the Bible, resting upon experience, is a 
book not only for the man who is trained in a certain system of 
belief; it is a book for every man who has lived. It restores to 
the scattered tribes of earth a sense of their common humanity. 
In that respect it is a primitive book, and among us it calls for 
expression in something like primitive English. 

The Bible is important to us also on account of its influence. 
Its indirect influence upon English literature, through the life of the 
race, is immeasurably great. But I can speak only of its direct 
influence upon the thought and style of English writers. It has 
tJ. H. Gardiner, The Bible as English Literature. 
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been the strongest and most wholesome force in our literature. We 
have wandered away, it is true, into all manner of insincerities and 
affectations. But we have never wandered as far as we might have 
if the Bible had not been there; and in the end it always brings 
us back. Of this influence I must let one illustration stand for a 
host. John Ruskin, master of the most glorious prose style I 
know, said this: ‘‘My mother forced me, by steady daily toil, 
to learn long chapters of the Bible by heart; and to that discipline 
I owe the best part of my taste in literature.”’ 

If, in spite of these considerations, you insist that you will 
have your students read other things, but not the Bible, I must 
insist in turn that it can’t be done. For our great English writers 
have assumed with one accord that whatever else their readers 
may not know they do know the Bible. As Washington Gladden 
expresses it in an essay in the Aldlantic Monthly: ‘‘The one book 
with which a reader needs to have familiar acquaintance is the 
English Bible. All our best English literature is shot through and 
through with biblical quotations, maxims, characters, and allu- 
sions.” 

Nor does this statement apply only to the old standard authors. 
It is probably true that we nowadays read the Bible less than our 
forefathers did. But it is certainly true that our writers go on 
assuming that we know the Bible somehow, and expecting us to 
recognize allusions to it. Such variously popular writers as Kip- 
ling, Chesterton, and William Lyon Phelps will escape us at many 
points unless we are at least hearers of the Word. 

Suppose even that your students are of the sort that will read 
no book willingly unless it is a recent popular novel. For their 
sakes please attend to the following list made up of the titles of 
recent popular novels. Some of these are very good books, and 
some are very bad. But they have one feature in common: in 
each case the title, which sums up the purpose and meaning of the 
story, is an allusion to the Bible, so that if the reader does not know 
his Bible he cannot read with understanding even the title of the 
book. This is the list: The Inside of the Cup, A Far Country, The 
Seed of the Righteous, The Foolish Virgin, The Leopard’s Spots, 
The Root of Evil, The Sins of the Father, As the Sparks Fly Upward, 
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A Clean Heart, The Land of Promise, The Just and the Unjust, 
Hagar, A Cry in the Wilderness, The Conquest of Canaan, The 
Destroying Angel, The Streets of Ascalon, The Kingdom of Earth, 
The Power and the Glory, The Prodigal Son, The Prodigal Judge, 
To Him That Hath, The Treasure of Heaven, Unto Caesar, The Way 
of a Man, The Way of an Eagle, The Woman Thou Gavest Me, 
Between Two Thieves, The Hollow of Her Hand, Vain Oblations, 
The Fruitful Vine, A Certain Rich Man, The Life Everlasting. 
.... You don’t read the Bible? Well, English writers still 
write for those who do. 

It is now some time since we put the third question: What 
ought to be done? My answer, in which I hope some of you may 
concur, is that we ought to include readings from the English Bible 
in our high-school courses in English literature, and that we ought 
to do it for the following reasons: because the Bible is a master- 
piece unsurpassed in world-literature; because, through the King 
James’s Version, it has become above all other books a monument 
of pure and noble English; because it has had, and continues to 
have, a profound influence upon the thought and style of our 
English writers; and because, since it has entered so thoroughly 
into their works, it must be known by everyone who hopes to read 
understandingly any work of English literature. 


IV 


My answer to the fourth question—How ought it to be done >— 
will not be so long. Not, however, because the question is a small 
one. You can learn best how to teach the Bible by teaching it. 
And no matter how long you teach it, you will learn how to do it 
better every year. I will try to give only one or two suggestions. 

You will remember that, in speaking of what could and could not 
be done with the Bible in public schools, I said that the law forbids 
any teaching that is sectarian. Upon us, as teachers of literature, 
this law can work no hardship. Instead, it will protect us against 
ourselves, if we need protection. For when we study the Bible as 
literature we are not concerned with the doctrines of any sect, 
whether they be true or false. Whatever system of theology we 
profess, that is the first thing we need to put out of our minds. 
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For the greatest obstacle to the literary study of the Bible is the 
modern habit of studying it as if it were a textbook of theology. 
Theology is not religion. It is the science of religion. It can never 
be an exact science, for it is impossible to separate religion from the 
rest of life, to suspend itina vacuum. But theology is the attempt, 
at least, to formulate the data of religious experience into a logical 
system. The Hebrews made no such attempt. All their words, 
as I have said, were concrete; but to express scientific thought 
you must have abstract words—words which denote, not facts, 
but the relation of one fact to another. And the reason why the 
Hebrews had no apparatus for the expression of scientific thought 
is that they had none to express. They had not developed the 
scientific habit of mind; if they had, they would have developed 
also a vocabulary of abstract terms, or borrowed it as we have. 
They were not rationalists, but mystics. The truths they declared 
were not such as men reach by the indirect processes of reason; 
they were such truths as men see, and feel in their hearts to be true. 

The New Testament, to be sure, was written in Greek, a lan- 
guage thoroughly equipped for the uses of science. And there are 
theological elements in parts of the New Testament, notably in 
the Epistles. But these are not the parts you would assign to 
high-school students in any case. You can range freely through 
the Old Testament and the first three Gospels and be sure that you 
will find in them no theology which you do not put there yourself. 

What things, then, will the literary student expect to find in the 
Bible? It would be a true answer to say that he will seek the same 
things that he finds in any other literature. But the Bible has been 
read so much for other purposes that special helps may be needed 
here to establish a true literary method. So I am going to recom- 
mend to anyone who may consider teaching the Bible as literature 
that he read first one or more of the following books: J. H. Gardi- 
ner’s The Bible as English Literature, Lyman Abbott’s The Life and 
Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, Wood and Grant’s The Bible as 
Literature. The first of these authors was, I believe, an Epis- 
copalian; the second is a Congregationalist; the third book was 
issued by a Methodist publishing house. But none of the books 


is in any way sectarian. For each writer, though he may have 
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pronounced opinions on matters of theological doctrine, puts these 
matters aside for the time being. He does not discuss the varying 
theories that for many centuries have been growing up about the 
Bible; he discusses the Bible itself and tries to set it before us in 
the light in which it appeared to those who read it first. 

I do not mean that you should use these volumes as textbooks, 
nor even that you should reproduce them in whole or in part for 
your classes. Though they are popular rather than technical works, 
yet they contain much that could not profitably be taught in an 
average high-school course. I suggest only that you read them, 
because I believe that they will help to produce in you that state 
of mind which will give to your teaching the right spirit and method. 
Your own judgment and your knowledge of your classes will tell 
you, of course, how modest or how ambitious your plans should be. 

It is to these books (or to others like them) that I must refer you 
for most of the answer to our fourth question. But before I close 
I want to mention one misconception which a reading of these books 
may dispel. 

I know a man who once told a class of young people that, though 
they might well make a literary study of the Bible, they must 
remember that the Bible is not primarily literature, but something 
else, presumably something better. He apparently held the too- 
common notion that the literary element in any writing is something 
which is added to it after the real work is done. But he was not 
a teacher of literature; and surely there is little need of telling you 
that genuine literary quality is never an afterthought, never a mere 
ornament stuck on the outside. The excellence of any worthy 
work of art is like the excellence of a flower. A flower does not 
put on color, or fragrance, or grace after it has attended to the 
practical business of growing. Whatever beauty it has is inherent 
in the seed, and is an essential part of its whole life. So a house 
is beautiful or ugly, not as it is painted, but as it is planned. So 
any creation, human or divine, if it is really beautiful, is inevitably 
so. And of no other literary creation is this so true as of the Bible. 
Even its literary graces, and they are many, are not consciously 
sought; they are the natural flowering of a grace that is within, 
the very grace of God. 
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It will not do, then, to think of the literary study of the Bible 
as nothing but an attempt to isolate its aesthetic qualities for 
separate inspection. We cannot leave out the substance. We 
cannot shut our eyes to that life of which the books of the Bible 
are after all only the expression. It is a wonderful life, the life of 
a race richly endowed with spiritual gifts, noble in deed, lofty in 
vision, sublime in utterance, made perfect through suffering. We 
may enter into the spirit of that life, too, if we are willing to stand 
out of the winds of modern doctrine and to breathe for awhile the 
healing air of the ancient East. 


























THE SCALE ILLUSION 


C. H. WARD 
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Suppose that a recruiting sergeant had strayed into a convention 
of professors who were discussing the question, ‘‘What are the 
qualifications of a private soldier?”’ And suppose that one of 
the savants had proposed a physique scale, a row of twenty men 
ranging in military fitness from the zero of a consumptive to the 
95 per cent of an all-America football player. The rejecting of 
volunteers is no longer to be a matter of the caprices of examining 
physicians, but is to depend upon a consensus of the opinions of 
all sorts of experts; there are no longer to be examinations of eyes, 
teeth, lungs, and heart, but instead a mass-decision as to whether 
a candidate ranks nearest in fitness to specimen No. 13 or No. 17. 
What would the ignorant sergeant say to this discussion? He 
could say nothing. He would be dazed at finding reverend men 
seriously occupied over such a proposal, would begin to doubt his 
own reason, would hasten out into the fresh air. 

A mere preparatory teacher is dazed when he hears serious 
consideration of a scale for grading composition. He is a recruiting 
sergeant, ignorant of academic possibilities, self-distrustful, respect- 
ful toward his betters; he does not contend that grading by a 
scale is scholastically impossible; he is simply unable to appre- 
hend how such a proposal is related to real life. If he were required 
to argue his distrust before Professors Hillegas and Thorndike, he 
would be embarrassed, quite unequal to the task. But if he were 
asked to describe his feelings about grading by scale, to give this 
description merely as one bit of evidence, he would say, “‘ Anything 
for the good of the service.” 

The preparatory teacher of composition is a queer animal. 
Hardly anything is known about him. High-school teachers sup- 
pose that he is a slave to entrance requirements; colleges consider 
him a crafty imparter of counterfeit knowledge. But everybody 
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knows that he has one characteristic: he gets his living by adapt- 
ing himself to an objective standard of theme-grading. If he is 
to earn a salary, he must put aside all preconceptions of compo- 
sition values, must find out by hook and crook what kind of 
candidate flunks, must learn that literary genius fails and prosy 
carefulness gets a fair mark, must whip the genius into some 
command of spelling, and spur the prosy pupil into some aptitude 
for progress to a snappy conclusion. He must go much farther 
than this. He must be a Sherlock Holmes at inferring what kind 
of errors count most, so that his greatest effort will be directed at 
the most vital matters. I say “inferring,” for until 1913 no 
information was ever given him about how college readers graded; 
they marked in secret, obliging the teacher to play blindman’s 
buff as best he might. In this game he availed himself greedily 
of every scrap of evidence: he learned that last year’s papers were 
conditioned for four misspelled words; he guessed at marks on 
papers before they went to examiners; he very casually inquired of 
a college instructor whether “writting”? was worse than “ villiage.”’ 
In the course of ten years he was able to formulate a scheme of 
grading that corresponded very closely with college results: tabu- 
lations for five consecutive years showed that 96 per cent of the 
boys who had a school mark of 60 or better got 60 or better on the 
college examinations; boys who had a school mark of 55 were 
almost sure to get below 60 on the college examinations. His 
arithmetical correspondences matched up in another and more 
convincing way when the school averages for 1915-16 were com- 
pared with the Board marks for 1916. The examinations were 
taken by 52 boys; 1 got just his school mark, 64; 23 had been 
rated higher by the school than by the Board, 28 rated lower by 
the school; the average of the overratings by the school was 8. 30, 
the average of the underratings 7.96; the maximum overratings 
were 29, 21, 16, 15, the maximum underratings 25, 24, 19, 15; 
there were 28 school marks within 6 points of the Board ratings. 
Closer than this the school hardly hopes to get, because the vari- 
ations are not greater than the normal differences between its own 
examinations and recitation averages. 

All this kind of tabulation may be miserable business. It is 
not paraded here as useful in itself. It is simply an experiment 
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in objective standards, a proof that composition-grading has been 
somehow standardized by college readers, that their standard is 
almost invariable, and that it can be closely approximated by 
teachers who have never been told what it is. If the world is 
looking for a standard, why should it not at least start with one 
that has been evolved in the course of twenty-five years of the 
practice of experts? Grant that their knowledge of psychology is 
slight and their sense of literary values badly warped; they are at 
least practical persons, adept in the actual business of judging the 
writing of youth. 

Is it contended that they are too arithmetical, too insistent 
upon mere accuracy? Perhaps they are. But the preparatory 
animal never raises a protest of that sort, never presumes to 
question the good sense of those who admit to college, any more 
than other animals lift their voices against the harshness of the 
world in which they find themselves. They use their claws and 
noses to get a living; so does he. He digs hard and sniffs at every 
breeze that may tell him where prey can be found. If he can 
hunt up enough college-entrance food, he lives; if not, he dies. 
But he dies without whimpering at the unfairness of being obliged 
to lurk and prowl for sustenance. 

And just as a weasel cannot conceive of a dining-room where 
carnivorous mammals have to refrain from overeating, so the pre- 
paratory animal cannot imagine that aesthetic region in which 
themes are graded by a general impression. It is literally true 
that until the Hillegas scale was mooted he had never realized that 
there existed such a process as impressionistic grading. ‘Though he 
is told of it, he cannot yet conceive it. When he reads the now 
familiar story of how theme No. 14 was marked 20 by A and 95 
by B, and theme No. 15 was marked go by A and 25 by B, he has 
no experience that makes it comprehensible. For he knows that 
two preparatory teachers grading according to their school stand- 
ards for a given class would never show such wild inversions of 
judgment. His assurance is not immodesty; he has no more pride 
than a weasel has about his claws. When he hears about “doing 
away with impressions,” he knows that the proposed scale is 
merely a substitution of one kind of subjectivity for another. Any 
measure of literary value is impressionistic; any measure of 
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literary value and mechanical value at the same time is a phantom; 
and if the proposed scale is a measure of mechanics only, it is the 
roughest kind of guesswork. 

Nor is he moved by accounts of how the teachers at Oldburg 
High learned with practice to reduce their variations immensely. 
That means only that they grew accustomed to rating errors small 
and big, and to feeling their way toward a less careless guess. 
“But isn’t this better than impressionism ?” you ask him. And he 
replies, ‘Infinitely better. It is to some extent objective. But 
if you want objectivity, why do you toy with this theoretical 
makeshift ? Why don’t you get a real scale ?” 

If he has to explain, he will revert to that allegory of the recruit- 
ing sergeant, which by its concreteness furnishes real illustration. 
Consider first how utterly unfair some of the requirements for 
enlistment are. A man is refused because he is only sixty-three 
inches tall, though everybody knows that some sixty-inch men 
would fight like demons; a man is refused because he is forty years 
old, yet millions of soldiers have been valiant after they were fifty. 
Hence we can fancy how some intellectual civilian might argue 
that these requirements are illogical, that a scale of twenty gradu- 
ated physiques would be a more scientific measure of all-round 
fitness. He demonstrates that sergeants can pass judgment by 
means of such a scale, and exclaims, “So, you see, it works.”’ 

“But it would work just the same,” says the unmoved officer, 
“if it wasn’t there. No man of experience is helped by seeing a 
lot of human beings in a row. I can tell at a glance whether a 
fellow is fit. And I don’t get any ‘consensus’ or ‘composite,’ or 
whatever you call it. I’m seeing whether each separate require- 
ment is there. There isn’t any such thing, sir, as a ‘consensus of 
competent opinion’ that you could get to make up your scale by. 
Nobody that knows anything about picking men would ever have 
use for such a scale. A good man has got to be good in several 
respects—in each one of those respects. And there’s nothing hard 
and fast about our method, either. In peace times if lots of men 
are offering, we can make every requirement strict and high. If 
the need for soldiers increases, we can lower one requirement, or 
all requirements, or cut out one, or cut out two and lower the rest 
—we can fit any demand. But we’ve got to work with those 
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units, sir. If any medical examiner thinks he works with a whole 
man at once, he’s fooling himself.”’ 

‘Suppose we grant all you say,” rejoins the philosopher. ‘The 
most monstrous fault of your system has not been touched upon. 
You are applying merely mechanical measurements. The chief 
attributes of soldiership are, after all, quite different—bravery, 
initiative, resourcefulness, endurance. You take no stock of 
these.” 

“Well, sir, it sounds funny to say so, but the fact is we know 
that in sound bodies we are sure to get the average of bravery and 
endurance. And we can’t get more than an average except in 
picked troops. And as for initiative and all that—why, you’re 
talking about officers now. See it ?”’ 

The sergeant’s ideas about men apply to the intangibilities of 
theme-grading. Toinsist upon decent spelling, idiom, punctuation, 
and thought-sequence, to condition a theme for falling short in 
any one particular, to insist upon examining each of the requisites, 
to have an arbitrary standard of conditioning for six misspellings 
or two sentence-errors, to reject a scale as a fantastic theory, to 
have no schedule of clear thinking, charm, effectiveness—to rate 
themes in this way may prove that a teacher is soldierish. But his 
rude method is essentially the one that has always been evolved 
when a body of instructors has had to grade composition uniformly. 

The principle is always this: Subtract from a perfect mark 
according to an arbitrary scheme of errors. Until the University 
of Wisconsin published in 1913 its Requirements for Admission to 
the Freshman English Course there was not, so far as the writer 
knows, any available information as to an established scheme of 
errors. This bulletin performed a great and novel service by 
premising in these daring terms: “Students whose writing is 
devoid of interest, originality, or any other literary merit are 
qualified if their writing is satisfactory as to rudiments; and 
students who possess literary skill are not qualified if they are 
seriously deficient in the rudiments.” The body of instructions is 
composed of a series of “don’t’s,”’ rated according to seriousness— 
another novelty as startling as it was sensible. Five faults are 
“extremely serious,” thirty-six are “less serious,” but “more 
serious than the other forty-six.” It is impossible that the 
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Wisconsin ranking is generally acceptable, for it classes all the 
misspellings as less serious than such supposedly bad diction as 
“burglarize” and “near-by.” This is topsy-turveydom. But 
the principle is valid, is indispensable: errors vary infinitely in 
importance. 

Working without any such clue, but guessing his way gradually, 
the preparatory teacher has for twenty years been setting up his 
own scheme of errors. The process has been long and complicated; 
for the most part it has consisted of mere instinctive decisions, not 
of deductions and tabulations. The result is too bulky for pres- 
entation here, and has not been formulated; but in outline it is 
like this: There is a “unit error’”—omitting an apostrophe or 
a comma before ‘“‘but,” such a misspelling as ‘“‘beleive”’ or 
“accidently,” failing to indent, failing to paragraph for dialogue. 
In the lowest class these unit errors may count four each on short 
themes as soon as the class has been drilled in each particular; for 
the next class they may count, on longer themes, five each at the 
beginning of the year, and as the year goes on new items are being 
added to the list. In proportion as any matter—say “varius”’ or 
“‘dissapear’’—is typical and has received special emphasis it is 
counted double, and a few specialties are counted triple. The 
comma fault counts five units. Thus in the case of a pupil who is 
nearly ready to take college examinations 20 points may be 
deducted from a theme-grade for ‘‘strenuos,’”’ nothing for ‘‘stren- 
uous,” 10 points for “dont,” 20 for “‘dident,’’ 35 for “‘to much,”’ 
and 50 for a comma fault. Poor paragraphing or poor order of 
ideas will be guessed at as amounting to two or three—seldom to 
four—unit errors. The “higher matters’? almost take care of 
themselves, because—note well—a pupil who qualifies in small 
matters is never egregiously incoherent. 

Correctness in spelling and punctuation does not constitute a 
good theme. By imputing that meaning to the preceding para- 
graph a reader can beget in himself a feeling of contempt for this 
whole thesis. It has nosuch meaning. But the fact of experience 
is—we hope this can be put emphatically—that the sort of mind 
that can learn careful accuracy is almost infallibly ‘he sort of mind 
that can be orderly and effective, and vice versa. It is an ancient 
saying and worthy of all acceptation that he who is competent in 
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the little things is competent also in the big ones. Just as the 
sergeant need not have any rating of bravery and initiative, so 
the composition-grader need not have any scheme of charm and 
effectiveness. The ordinary modicum of those personal qualities 
will be present; more than the modicum is not to be had. 

In November, 1915, four Freshman instructors of the University 
of Illinois presented in the English Journal a detailed statement of 
their system of subtraction—the first ever seen by the writer. 
They bring down a grade to below passing for any of the following 
errors: 3 misspelled words; 2 straggling sentences; 1 comma fault; 
2 grammatical errors; a noticeable number of improprieties or 
barbarisms; a marked lack of unity; a marked lack of coherence. 

In one way this differs from the Wisconsin scheme: impro- 
prieties seem to count less than misspellings. It is much more 
nearly in accord with preparatory grading. A grade of D may be 
obtained for mere freedom from mechanical errors, but for higher 
marks there must be at least one of the ‘positive virtues.” Illinois 
concludes as Wisconsin begins: ‘Originality without literacy, 
without orderly and accurate expression, cannot in any place or 
under any circumstances be considered a meritorious quality in a 
college course in English composition.”” The whole article shows 
how far the authors are from any faith in a Hillegas scale. By 
adaptation to their peculiar needs they have arrived at just the 
kind of system that is reached by all practical strivers after an 
objective standard—a system of equating errors and subtracting 
from a perfect mark. 

What does the College Board do? Its method would have 
more authority than any other, because its readers are all experi- 
enced, come from a great variety of schools and colleges, are 
organized into a homogeneous corps, maintain year after year a 
steady uniformity. If there is any such thing as an impersonal 
criterion that represents a wide consensus of opinion, it must 
exist in the committee of readers of English papers. Their judg- 
ment is sometimes called severe, but has never been capricious. 
Any college that admits only for a Board mark of 60 will not find 
much illiteracy among its Freshmen, will not have to do the 
elementary work necessary for freshmen admitted by certificate; 
a college that admits on 4o will find its students unfit for decent 
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scholarship; those who can get only 55 are doubtful college material. 
The point is that the Board has a standard that means something, 
that can be interpreted everywhere, that is stable. Nor is it new. 
The writer adapted his teaching to Yale examiners for seventeen 
years; when the change was made to the Board in 1916, he found 
the new criterion just like the old one. How the Board grades are 
arrived at has never been divulged. In secret they have sat, and 
a secret their code remains. But now the curtain is partly drawn. 
Their Document No. 80, published last November, though it gives 
no details, reveals clearly enough that the method is a subtraction 
for shortcomings and errors. Four themes are reprinted. One, 
we are told, is irrelevant and haphazard in execution, and therefore 
“the writer failed badly.” (We note incidentally that it is speckled 
with eighteen petty errors.) The second theme, “in spite of force 
and interest,” is called poor because of bad planning and a few 
mistakes. The third is “well assembled,” but “in spite of the 
merits of the writing”’ the book containing it fell a few points below 
sixty, because the writer is “‘more than usually careless in punctu- 
ation and spelling.” In the fourth there is “thoroughly logical 
arrangement and relative freedom from careless errors.’ (There 
is no error that is typical except two omissions of unimportant 
commas.) The preparatory experience is corroborated: a theme 
that is free from typical petty errors is almost certain to be a 
decent theme in larger matters. 

Document No. 80 has almost nothing to say about the impro- 
prieties that bulk so large in the Wisconsin bulletin. It announces 
with weighty brevity: ‘‘The first requisite in composition is cor- 
rectness in mechanical details.”’ All its advice is sound and help- 
ful. It will be a godsend to many a teacher who has been befogged 
in the vague notions that somehow school themes are matters of 
expressing personality with ‘‘fluency,”’ and that they are best evalu- 
ated by reading a literary vernier. 

Why has the Board not been more specific? The answer could 
doubtless be furnished by the curator of the Bronx Park, who once 
had a rare Arctic hawk that would eat only living birds, and who 
had to keep his cruel feeding a secret for fear of the S.P.C.A. A 
conscientious public always knows more about zodlogical justice 
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than can be conceived by a heartless naturalist. So we may 
suppose that a complete display of the heartless procedure of 
Board readers of English would encounter a wrathful visitation 
from a Society for the Prevention of Strictness with Candidates. 
There are many generous and well-meaning souls who are pleased 
enough with our fierce hawk of a committee while they see only 
results, but who might raise a rumpus and seek to destroy that 
committee if they knew the details of how it lived. Otherw'se we 
can see no reason why the schools should not know more pre- 
cisely how the Board grades. (Even in Document No. 80 we are not 
told the grades of themes, but only the mark on the whole paper of 
which the theme was a part.) Such detailed information might 
have a tendency to make mechanical teachers more mechanical— 
a sad result, but a one-per-cent sadness. The gg per cent of benefit 
would be in spurring up all good teachers to put more emphasis on 
carefulness. Our training in composition, now so inadequate and 
slovenly, would be most wholesomely directed to true education; 
our business men would have less occasion for cursing the schools, 
and our universities could be freed from some of their present 
seventh-grade labors. ; 

That cursing and those labors will continue—yes, are bound to 
increase—if anything like the scale illusion makes progress. What 
practical men and women use a scale? Probably dozens of hopeful 
experimenters think well of it. It has some vogue in a form 
known as the Harvard-Newton scale. It may have trued up 
theme-reading in many a school that used to get along with no 
criterion at all. It may be used in some paradisaic regions where 
no attention need be paid to specific rudimentary errors, where the 
desideratum is to save time or to get a mere record of the height 
above some absolute zero. But theme-reading in real life always 
has a purpose. In the grades we must be leading the child to see 
what simple sentences are and how they should follow one another 
in some order. In the grades at Lawrence, Massachusetts, Super- 
intendent Sheridan is conducting a sentence campaign that may 
in time set American universities free from their slavery to comma 
faults; what mention would he make of a scale in his emancipation 
proclamation? In high schools we should be leading the pupils 
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to see what a complex sentence is and what a paragraph is. In 
what way could a scale give light to pupils or remove the honest 
teacher’s duty of thorough reading? Could the Board readers 
justify themselves for admitting to college on the basis of “‘my 
general feeling with reference to specimen No. 17”’? Even if they 
should adopt scale-grading, the fact of their mental process would 
be this: “About how many, and how serious, errors did I note ? 
Down to what specimen of the scale would these drag the com- 
position ?”? That must always be the fact about attaining accurate 
results by the use of a scale—subtraction for errors. The presence 
of a scale merely substitutes “‘about” for ‘‘exactly.”” Have 
college students got above the region of rudiments? Williams has 
had to devote the opening weeks of its year of composition to drill 
in simple punctuation. Two years ago Mr. Hersey of Harvard 
reported that of the students in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration (all college graduates) only 21 per cent received 
passing marks when their reports were graded as composition. 
Did he recommend a scale? No, he issued explicit “ Directions 
for Writing.” In real life the purpose of theme-grading is to show 
students how they go wrong and how they may improve. Does 
any body of college instructors hope to improve style by adopting 
a scale of specimens ? 

Has France developed any scale-reading device? Professor 
Brown declares in How the French Boy Learns to Write: “‘It seems to 
be clearly understood by French teachers of the mother tongue 
that the grading of themes implies long hours of patient labor. I 
found no teacher who professed to believe that anybody could dis- 
cover a ‘royal incline’ that would save one from the annoyance of 
serious effort. The great heavy burden of theme-reading is 
regarded by teachers as one of the inevitable but fruitful duties of 
their profession.” 

“Fruitful” is the word. It means that theme-reading is to 
produce results in the pupil’s intellect. A system of subtraction, 
that shows him exactly how he can improve, bears fruit. A 
system that shows him only his height above an absolute zero can 
no more produce a harvest than a thermometer can bring forth figs. 
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EMPHASIS UPON TYPES IN THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 





WILFORD M. AIKIN 
Principal Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan" 


The purpose of this paper is to give, in a manner as brief, con- 
cise, and plain as possible, our plan for vitalizing our teaching of 
English literature. 

The chief feature of the plan is the placing of emphasis upon 
types of literature. The type connects the classic with the near- 
classic, the old with the new, the school with the life of every day. 
A play is a play, whether written by William Shakespeare in the 
sixteenth century or by William Vaughn Moody in the twentieth 
century, whether produced in the Globe Theater, London, or in the 
Garrick, Detroit. It is impossible to keep the pupil from attending 
poor plays, but it is possible to help him to see that they are poor, 
to be dissatisfied with them, and to demand something better. We 
cannot keep a poor novel out of his hands, but we can show him 
that there are good novels, great novels; and we can help him to 
understand the differences between the bad and the good, the bet- 
ter and the best. He will read the short stories in his favorite 
magazine, but will he know which is good and which is a waste of 
his time? Not unless we help him; and this we can do by the 
study of types. 

We hope and pray on commencement day that the boys and 
girls who have sat with us four or five hours each week for four 
years in the study of the richest language and literature the world 
affords will voluntarily read a few more good books before they die. 
If we have failed to show them that literature is a vital force, that 
the life of America is finding expression in current literature, and 
that these books of today have a very close relation to the books of 
past generations, those graduates will read little, and that little 

* Mr. Aikin is now assistant professor of principles of education and high-school 
inspector, Ohio State University. 
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will be read without understanding and without any relation 
to what they have read and studied in the high school. 

In Ann Arbor we connect the type plan with our study of the 
history of English literature during the last two years of the high- 
school course. When we reach that period in the history of Eng- 
lish literature in which the life of the English people found most 
adequate expression through a particular type, we stop to study that 
type, its laws and principles and examples—examples not only of 
that time but of later time, including those of today. If we trace 
the types through the history of English literature, we come upon 
them in about the following order: the epic, the ballad and other 
brief stories in verse, the drama, the essay, the novel, the lyric poem, 
the short-story. Of course, many of these types are contempo- 
raneous, and in the present day all the types, with the exception 
of the epic, are being produced in profusion. Besides these types 
of belles lettres, we note the works of many famous historians, the 
speeches of great orators, the treatises of learned philosophers, and 
the daily journals. 

All the activities which we see in human life are signs, indica- 
tions, or illustrations of the inner impulses, desires, and plans of 
man’s spirit. It is equally true that each product of man’s writing 
is a symbolic illustration or sign of an intellectual or an emotional 
condition, or of both. The types of literature do not differ so 
much in the nature of their subject-matter as they differ in their 
ways of presenting it. All the types are symbols or suggestions 
of what man has experienced in relation to other men and to the 
environment of man, both material and spiritual. Each type of 
literature differs from every other in point of view and in its plan 
or structure. While no serious person has ever been sure that he 
can make a perfect definition of any of them, yet it is possible for the 
high-school pupil to have a working knowledge of the laws of struc- 
ture and development of each of the chief types, and to learn to 
appreciate the good and detect the bad. 

Join one of our pupils as he approaches the study of the drama 
as a type. He has come in his study of the history of English 
literature to the age of Elizabeth, and there he finds Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Jonson, and many lesser lights. He sees that a play has 
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structure, plot, characters, setting. His thinking is directed by 
questions and suggestions like these: 


QUESTIONS 


Is the play just read a tragedy or a comedy? Give reasons. 

Is there a real crisis in this play ? 

How is the situation made clear in the exposition ? 

Is the situation tense enough to excite you at the very outset ? 

Do the past events determine the trend of the action? Explain. 

Is the plot new to you? 

Are there sub-plots ? 

What purposes do the sub-plots achieve ? 

Has the play a real struggle? Between what forces ? 

Does the struggle make the play? If not, what does? 

Is one side entirely right, the other entirely wrong? Explain fully. 

Are you pleased with the outcome of the struggle? Why? 

Did you anticipate it ? 

In what other way could it end? 

What is the theme ? 

Does it appeal to popular taste? Is that a good test? 

Is the theme developed simply ? Could any scene be omitted ? 

How has the equipment of the modern theater influenced the development 
of this theme ? 

Are there many characters ? 

How many different types of characters are represented ? 

Do the characters develop, or are they simply revealed ? 

Do they reveal themselves, or do others reveal them ? 

Are they worth study ? 

Do you know people like them ? 

Where is the climax ? 

Is your interest held after the climax? By what? 

Is any element of the story missing when the climax is reached? Supply it 
if there is. 

Does the play drop to an abrupt ending ? 
What impression did you have when it was ended ? 

Does that impression remain with you now? 

Would you rather see a play than read it? Why? 

Is it better to read a play before or after seeing it? Give reasons. 

Is the play worth while? What makes it so, or what lack prevents its 
being so? 
What was the author’s purpose ? 
Did he accomplish it ? 
Did he write it for the “star”? Does that help or hinder, and why? 
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Is it a picture of real life, or is it fanciful ? 

Would the characters have acted in real life as they do upon the 
stage? 

Do you want to see or read it again ? 

What is the best play you ever saw? Why do you choose it as the best ? 
Who wrote it ? 

If it is an American play, is it truly expressive of American life ? 

What elements of American life find expression in it? Is it wholesome ? 

After the pupil has read a few plays and reviewed a few seen 
in the theater he is led to observe plot, character revelation and 
development, and setting. He notes the exposition, the exciting 
force, rising movement, climax, descending action, and conclusion. 
Men and women are revealed to him, their motives laid bare. 
He sometimes lives more, vicariously, in an hour than in weeks of 
humdrum existence. He learns that plays are written to be acted, 
and that involves consideration of the modern playhouse with its 
artistically conceived stage settings, fitting music, wonderfully 
manipulated lights, and facilities for the quick shifting of scenery. 

The real test of the value of such a plan should be found in the 
answers to the questions: first, What is the pupil’s attitude toward 
the work ? secondly, What does he have as a permanent possession 
at the completion of the course. 

This is the answer to the first question: The attitude of the 
pupil in the beginning is that of interest aroused by the problem 
which confronts him. Here is something new to him. What 
sort of thing isit? During the study his attitude is one of renewed 
surprise and satisfaction as play after play is read, each showing 
something new, and, at the same time, illustrating fundamental 
laws. At the close his attitude is usually one of regret that no 
more time can be taken then for reading and discussing plays. 

This is the answer to the second question: His permanent 
possessions are some familiarity with great plays, old and new, a 
desire for good plays and dissatisfaction with poor plays, a fund 
of knowledge of structure, plot, and character development which 
makes him an appreciative auditor and reader, gives him greater 
capacity for enjoyment, and thus enriches his life. He has the 
training derived from practice in judging plays, good, bad, and 
indifferent. He is not a critic, but he is a more intelligent member 
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of the great mass of playgoers, who, after all, determine what shall 
and what shall not be played. 

What has been said of the study of the drama as a type of litera- 
ture may be said just as truly of almost any other type. I have 
used the drama simply as an illustration. It is the common fault 
of experimenters to exaggerate their claims of favorable results. 
I may have done so, but I think that I have not. I shall close this 
paper with the statements of some of our pupils. We asked for a 
frank, sincere statement of opinion and fact. 


1. In each type the classical has been compared with the modern so that 
the literature of years ago does not seem vague and out of date, but it is con- 
nected with the literature of today. 

2. In the English course which we have taken in high school we have 
covered the types of literature in such a concise manner that at the mention of 
any one of these types certain characteristics involuntarily come to our 
minds. 

3. In recommending a book the other day I unconsciously used the points 
which had been emphasized in class, such as, Were the characters real? Was 
the problem one of everyday life? Would it stand a second reading ? 

4. Before I took up the study of the novel I almost detested reading a 
book, but now I enjoy it. 

5. I think that after having studied the course in the short story I can 
tell, when reading one, whether or not it is any good. 

6. I certainly am able to realize the work to which an author goes to write 
a good and successful play. 

7. A silly frivolous book has no interest after reading really good novels. 
It is well to read a few of the silly books with the others to give a more decided 
contrast and show how superior a good novel is to the other class. 

8. Before I entered English 8 I had absolutely no use for poetry, but now 
I can read it and get something out of it, a thing which I never thought would 
be possible. 





































ADVERTISING IN THE ENGLISH CLASS 


W. H. CUNNINGHAM 
Instructor in English, High School of Commerce, Boston, Massachusetts 


Most English teachers who piously attend conventions, and 
who read with regularity various pedagogical magazines, are 
ready to bolt at the mere mention of a novel idea for enriching 
the English course. We have so much to do already, such a bewil- 
dering mass of material at our disposal, such an enormous task con- 
fronting us in the development of fundamental habits of thought 
and speech, that some justification exists for a skeptical attitude 
toward the projects of innovating theorists. Most of us, I venture 
to say, are not wildly enthusiastic over the “instructive movies,” 
nor do we find ourselves impelled to substitute the current maga- 
zines for the more or less traditional reading of the classics. We 
may be willing to admit that the Argosy has a punch that Silas 
Marner lacks, and yet not be ready to discard George Eliot’s simple 
story for feverish adventures from the pen of Robert Chambers. 

At the same time even so caustic a critic of present-day English 
as Professor Judd grants that we are eager to utilize any new sug- 
gestion; that as a class we are the most progressive and the most 
radical of all teachers in secondary schools. That does not prevent 
us, he bitterly adds, from being perhaps the most ineffective. 

However that may be, I wish to make it plain at the outset 
that I approach the subject of advertising from the point of view 
of the English teacher—one primarily interested in training pupils 
first to think and then to express the thought clearly. Obviously 
there are several vantage points from which one can regard the 
field of advertising. The psychologist finds in it a fascinating 
study of the practical application of the laws of attention, associa- 
tion, and suggestion. The business man is forced to be interested 
in advertising because he recognizes it as the greatest sales agent 
of modern commerce. But he is interested in such problems as the 
relation between distribution and advertising, the choice of the 
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best mediums, the amount of money to be spent in proportion to 
profits, the administration of his campaign, and the testing of re- 
sults. There is an army of others who have special interests in this 
activity: artists, designers, printers, engravers, efficiency experts, 
and pure-food inspectors. 

When we proudly inform visitors, therefore, that at the High 
School of Commerce advertising is taught, we are hardly telling 
the truth. The subject is too vast—has too many branches. 
On the theoretical side it is still in the unripe stage, though on a 
somewhat sounder basis than the science of educational measure- 
ment. Much advantage, it is true, has been derived from investi- 
gations into the problem of finding effective colors, shapes, and 
positions of advertising illustration. Nevertheless, up to the 
present no large body of teaching has been built up with regard to 
the theory of advertising. In general the books on this phase of 
the subject are distinguished either by a hazy enthusiasm or by 
a wealth of statistics on matters of controversy. When we come 
to the specific relations between the art of advertising and business, 
we find that each situation, in order to be adequately understood, 
requires an intimate acquaintance with innumerable details. We 
must know the product advertised, its rivals, the form of distri- 
bution, the ultimate consumer, the margin of utility in adver- 
tising. For example, the Curtis Publishing Company for years 
has been attempting to induce the great manufacturers of textiles 
to advertise extensively. In order to present its case in con- 
vincing fashion, it has thoroughly investigated the marketing of 
textiles from the factory to the consumer and has incorporated 
the results of its investigation in a series of bulky volumes. 

In view, then, of the vagueness of one side of this subject and 
the intricacy of the other, you will not be surprised that we make 
no high pretensions to the teaching of advertising in the High 
School of Commerce. We merely scratch the surface. Our efforts 
are very humble, and perhaps our achievement even more so. 

Still, something worth while, I think, can be accomplished. 
Before planning our work in detail, however, several momentous 
questions had to be faced and at least tentatively answered. In 
the first place, what is our purpose in teaching advertising? Then, 
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what material shall we select appropriate to our aim? Finally, 
by what methods shall we make our teaching effective? I shall 
try to show, very briefly, how we have answered these questions. 

Inasmuch as we send boys out into the business world prepared 
to earn their living, we feel that they cannot be said to be on speak- 
ing terms with commercial life unless they have some understand- 
ing of the influence of advertising and the methods by which that 
influence is gained. We justify the course in advertising, primarily, 
on the ground that it is a necessary element in the preparation 
for a business career. Moreover, the multifarious occupations 
concerned in this field offer a splendid opportunity for a liveli- 
hood to boys of certain talents; therefore we should be derelict in 
our duty if we failed to give pupils the chance to discover them- 
selves, to find out whether they are attracted to advertising as 
a vocation. As a matter of fact, I know several boys who became 
interested in this field through their study of it in school and who 
are now working in the offices of publicity firms in this city. One 
of them last year offered as evidence of his ability several pieces 
of work which he had done as class assignments and obtained 
a very promising position on the strength of that evidence. 

Similar considerations would, of course, have no weight in 
schools of a more general type where no attempt is made to create 
an atmosphere of business thinking. Yet even in college prepara- 
tory schools a limited amount of attention to advertising might 
fruitfully be given in the teaching of English composition, for the 
basic principles of structure are the same in both cases. The best 
advertisement must have a single message just as well as the theme. 
Imagine a poster advertising Heinz’s beans and bearing several 
illustrations which portray such diverse qualities as cleanliness of 
manufacture, succulence of taste, ease of preparation, variety of 
use, and high percentage of nutriment. Clearly such a poster 
has as much singleness of aim as the ordinary Freshman theme on 
a trip to Revere Beach. Compare the confused impression you 
get from the Heinz poster with the intense and unified vividness 
of most of the Omega Oil advertisements. One I recall particularly. 
On a black background is displayed in large white letters the cap- 
tion, “Omega Oil—Relieves Pain.” To the right is the picture of 
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a lady; she is holding her hand to her forehead and, judging by 
her facial expression, is groaning with pain. A little girl, evi- 
dently her daughter, is stretching toward her a bottle of Omega 
Oil. The look of supreme confidence on the girl’s face makes us, 
too, feel that her mother’s suffering will soon be alleviated. 

Thousands of advertisements can be utilized in this way to 
force upon the pupil’s reluctant mind, not only the real significance 
of “unity,” but also its utter necessity in all types of expression. 
Naturally we are in no danger of confining ourselves to examples 
from the domain of advertising. That would be the culmination 
of stupidity. But just because the methods of advertising are 
broader, more striking, and, if you will, cruder, than the methods 
of ordinary expression, for that very reason I believe that illus- 
trations drawn from this province are likely to make impressions 
more comprehensible, clear-cut, and lasting. 

It would be easy to indicate how, in like manner, other essential 
qualities of composition can be exemplified from the back pages of 
magazines, from billboards, and from street-car posters. Success- 
ful advertisements, as anyone can see, are constructed with an eye 
to proper emphasis; to an equal degree they are simple, clear, 
coherent, and sincere in tone. I have not the space to develop 
more fully the possibilities of correlation between advertising and 
the principles of composition, but shall have to confine myself to 
the mere suggestion that much material can be drawn from this 
source to make the teaching of composition more human as well 
as more concrete. 

Even in our attempts to teach advertising on account of its 
commercial importance we keep our eyes fixed steadily upon its 
aspect as a form of expression. The students enrolled in the mer- 
chandising course have the added opportunity of becoming familiar 
with the more technical apparatus of the advertiser and the actual 
problems that confront the business man in administering this side 
of his business in the most economical way. But in the English 
classes our aim is more restricted. To put the matter briefly, we 
first present in simple form the psychological principles which under- 
lie advertising; and, secondly, we lead the students to apply these 
principles in selecting, criticizing, and writing advertisements. 
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The amount of psychology taught can be outlined in a few 
words. At the outset advertising is defined as the art of attracting 
attention to a product in such a way that the public is impelled 
to buy. To attract attention is not enough—any clown can do 
that. The advertiser must do three things in his publicity cam- 
paign: (1) attract attention, (2) arouse a desire to own, and 
(3) intensify that desire to the action of buying. He has, there- 
fore, to find out what makes people take notice of things; then, 
having gained their attention, he must associate the idea of his 
product with feelings of pleasure and satisfaction; and, finally, he 
must suggest strongly the acquisition of his product at the earliest 
opportunity. Obviously, then, it is necessary to study the laws of 
attention, association, and suggestion. This we do, making clear 
at every point the express relation between the principle studied 
and its application to advertising. 

We spend, perhaps, the greater part of the time allowed in 
considering the ways by which attention is secured. The pupils 
learn partly by their own investigations and partly by direct 
suggestions ex cathedra that an object evokes our attention by 
grace of several favoring circumstances: (1) by not having to 
compete with other things, (2) by intensity of sensation, (3) by 
repetition, (4) by being easily understood, and (5) by arousing 
emotion. 

Suppose, for the sake of a definite illustration, that we are trying 
to develop an understanding of the value of intensity of sensation. 
The pupils perhaps are instructed to glance through the back pages 
of a mzgazine and to pick out three or four advertisements that 
immediately aroused curiosity. The individual student, when 
called upon, displays one of his selections and tells what there was 
about it which made it have a more cogent appeal than its com- 
panions. The class then has an opportunity of criticizing both 
the selection and the defense; and frequently in such hand-to- 
hand combats very sensible things are said, which show that the 
boys have done independent thinking in this direction. Many 
assignments of like nature suggest themselves at once. The 
teacher, for example, may ask each boy to cut out the theater 
advertisement that seems most striking to him in the columns of 
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the Boston Post, or to select the most effective poster in the street 
car as he comes to school. This last assignment gives a splendid 
chance for a practical and interesting combination of description, 
exposition, and argument. In discussions of this kind a great 
many questions are asked that put the teacher on his mettle; the 
wise instructor will relinquish any assumption of omniscience, if 
he ever took such an unfortunate attitude. 

By this procedure it does not take long to discover the salient 
facts with regard to intensity of sensation. Light, size, color, 
movement, contrast, are seen to be the important qualities that 
make sensations more intense and therefore more likely to arrest 
attention. These qualities once firmly grasped, advertisements 
of different kinds, some good, some poor, are put before the class. 
At times the class is asked to write a critical paragraph such as 
the editor of Printer’s Ink might write; these criticisms are read 
aloud and are themselves subjected to attack from the points of 
view both of good advertising and of good English. At other times 
the criticism takes the form of oral discussion. 

The most stimulating part of the study, however, both to 
teacher and to pupil, is the actual writing of advertisements. In 
making up copy the pupil must be ready to state for what kind 
of public he is writing and in what class of medium the work 
might conceivably appear. He is not expected to draw illus- 
trations, though some prefer to attempt this; but he must indi- 
cate the position and nature of the illustration in considerable 
detail. At first the efforts are consciously imitative. For example, 
the boys may be directed to observe the Cream of Wheat advertise- 
ments; the repetition of the trade illustration, the “chef,” in 
varied surroundings and telling a different story; the simplicity 
and suggestiveness of the brief text in each instance. The task 
of the students, then, is to invent a novel situation for the ingra- 
tiating cook and to supply a suitable arrangement and text. 

From assignments involving deliberate imitation, together with 
some element of novelty or originality, we proceed to increase 
gradually the strain on the students’ creative powers. In one 
class, for instance, samples of different kinds of crackers were 
passed around, and each student was directed to write a full-page 
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advertisement that would make the public want to taste his par- 
ticular cracker. As a matter of fact, the papers submitted by the 
boys were sent to the hospitable manufacturers, who made use of 
several suggestions drawn therefrom. One essential in this kind 
of work, I think, hardly needs to be emphasized. The pupils must 
be familiar with the product they are asked to write about; other- 
wise, of course, it is impossible for them to choose the most dis- 
tinctive or the most appealing element to form the central fact 
of their advertisement. In connection with this idea it may be 
intimated that food and athletic supplies are not without a certain 
interest for boys. 

The practice in applying advertising psychology is by no means 
confined to such formal types as magazine or poster display. 
The whole course in business correspondence is based upon the 
cardinal principle that every letter sent out by a firm is an adver- 
tisement, not merely in its mechanical form, but even more in its 
matter and tone. It is easy to see the truth of this statement in 
the case of sales letters and follow-up literature; but once you 
come to realize the immense importance of that rather intangible 
thing called mood or attitude on the part of a firm’s customers, 
you cannot help perceiving the advertising potentiality of all 
correspondence—form letters, bills, acknowledgments, letters of 
collection, and even orders. 

In fact, to my mind the most valuable and most thoroughly 
practical contribution of our work in advertising consists in the 
application of its fundamental principles to the writing of business 
letters. Most teachers of English, I think, dislike to teach business 
writing. They find it dry, formal, uninspiring. Once grasp the 
thought, however, that every letter has the magic character of 
suggestion, for good or for evil; that the field for the exercise of 
imagination in business is as wide as the land of dreams and 
infinitely more remunerative; grasp this thought and the teaching 
of letter writing acquires a positive fascination. When we come 
to see that a good sales letter is almost as difficult to write as a 
sonnet, we shall do less complaining about the irksome routine 
of ‘‘ Business English.” 




























































THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Kansas City Polytechnic Institute, Kansas City, Missouri 





Many of the things I shall have to say will, no doubt, seem trite. 
There is so much about books and their uses which has become pro- 
verbial! But even old truth and ancient theory may become 
newly useful when applied to new situations. We have a new 
situation here. We, as a large city school, are unique in that we 
bring the public library to the pupil instead of sending the pupil to 
the public library, and the thousands of high schools for which this 
is not possible look upon us with envy and expectancy. Theo- 
retically a school with such facilities for training ought to produce 
“students’’ where others boast merely of “pupils.”” But are we, 
in fact, reaping the expected benefits? Is the mental product of 
our English classes recognizably superior on account of our peculiar 
situation? Or is the library an untried tool, strange and unfamiliar 
in our hands ? 

If we are to use it to the best advantage, it is necessary that we 
decide upon the ultimate objective of its use. There are two 
methods of reading: intensive and extensive. The classroom is 
undoubtedly the field for intensive reading, but the field of literature 
is so large that the pupil will find it immensely to his advantage 
to acquire the ability to read rapidly and much. If his knowledge 
is to be broad and representative, this is necessary, and if he is to 
avoid the wasting of much time on books of little or no value, 
this is necessary. One who is familiar with the ways of books is 
able to determine the relative importance of a book by a very 
brief perusal. Now, it is not our purpose to make “sketchers”’ or 
“book nibblers” of our pupils. None knows better than we, or 
deplores more than we, the slipshod, “tasty-hasty,” high-school- 
boy-and-girl way of doing things; but a quickness of mental grasp, 
a readiness of judgment regarding literary values, and an aplomb 
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that springs from knowledge and experience in the world of books 
are highly desirable. 

The reading of one book or one article now and then in the 
library reading-room during a study-period, because the article or 
book has been assigned and a test is expected on it the next day, 
does not and cannot develop this trait of self-assurance in dealing 
with the values of books. There is a possibility and even a prob- 
ability that the pupil’s reaction in such a case will be one of 
antagonism. If one is compelled to look at red for a certain length 
of time, the eye will with a feeling of relief seek another color at 
the first opportunity. The development of unbiased judgment of 
books depends, not upon rigid exaction, but upon more or less 
elastic choice of reading-matter. 

Speaking from personal experience, I have no hesitancy in 
saying that some of my most valuable training (especially from the 
standpoint of English) was received during the hours I spent in 
getting acquainted with the library. To learn to feel at home 
among books, to take them down and turn their pages, to look 
their neighbors in the face (or in the back), to learn the names of 
the magazines on the racks, to know how to find a book on the 
French Revolution, or an article on submarines, or the latest 
monstrosity in fiction, is in itself a part of an education. 

I do not mean to say that I am a disbeliever in system. I 
recognize the necessity of regulation. But I believe that over- 
regulation is worse than none. Admitting the correctness of the 
view that the ultimate objective of library work is to train in 
extensive and not intensive methods of reading, I wish to show 
that the system which now obtains here and in many other places 
where the high school and public library are co-operative is one 
that handicaps the efforts to realize this ideal. I am aware of the 
fact that I am open to the charge of having thus far indulged in 
many generalities, but when applied to the situation as it actually 
exists I hope that even the generalities may become illuminating. 

The library permit which the teacher issues to the pupil must 
bear the name of the book to be read. This is a virtual library 
prohibition for such pupils as may have no reference assignments 
to do. Oftentimes the assignment is only a few pages in length, 
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and if the rule is rigorously carried out, the pupil must not take 
from the shelf some book of his choice to read for the remainder 
of the hour. Furthermore, it is not always possible for the pupil 
to obtain the book indicated upon the library slip. In such a 
case he may as well return to the study hall and pore over his text, 
or dream about the next holiday, or write a letter under the pre- 
text of doing an English assignment. Why should we maintain 
libraries for our school children and then say to them, “This 
storehouse of knowledge, information, and entertainment is yours, 
but we can’t let you in. Most of it isn’t good for you, but here 
is a tough little article on which to cut your teeth. Chew it for 
an hour.” 

A second great defect in the sytem we labor under is that no 
opportunity is given the pupil to familiarize himself with the 
library as one big organization. He is lost. He doesn’t know 
where the books which he wants are. Often he doesn’t know 
where the catalogue case is. He wouldn’t know what to do if he 
were led to it. In a great many places the English classes are 
taken to the library (one class at a time), and the librarian in 
conjunction with the teacher gives a lesson in library organization; 
the mysteries of the card catalogue are explained and the pupils 
learn how to find things. 

Some practical suggestions concerning the classroom utilization 
of library reading may not be amiss. Do not hold over the heads 
of the pupils some impending or imaginary test on the reading. 
Let the work be as spontaneous as possible. Incidental questions 
during the recitation will elicit the information as to whether or 
not the references have been consulted. An occasional oral report 
and informal discussion on outside reading will bring before the 
class the value of doing reference work. Finally, and this is most 
important of all in my opinion, announce the topic upon which you 
wish reference work done and assign to the pupil the task of finding 
the references. This will bring him in contact with a large body 
of literature which he himself will have discovered. He will be 
impressed with the importance of a subject about which so many 
authors have written, and he will be brought face to face with the 
problem of operating the machinery of the library. 
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A further service the teacher can perform in the classroom is in 
the nature of seed planting. We do not know what fields in the 
minds of our pupils are waiting to be cultivated. Why should the 
teacher not select from the library good examples of various types 
of literature and bring them to the class? Read and review certain 
selections. Encourage spontaneous individual reading. Try to 
learn what each pupil responds to most readily and take advantage 
of the first signs of appreciation. The interest thus inspired in any 
one line of reading may indeed be seed worth planting. 

One point I have omitted from this discussion thus far: the 
relation of library fiction and magazine literature to the course 
in English. I anticipate some disagreement on this question. It 
is easy to go to extremes. Here is a teacher who requires the 
Cosmopolitan; there is a teacher who permits the reading of no 
fiction less than fifty years old. Perhaps a few statistics would be 
interesting. At least 40 per cent of the books in the central public 
library and the branch libraries are fiction, about 25 per cent history, 
I5 per cent sociology and kindred subjects, 1o per cent science, 
and 1o per cent miscellaneous. The fact that about three-fourths 
of the books taken from the library by high-school pupils are books 
of fiction adds greatly to the importance of our question, What 
about magazines and fiction in the high-school library ? 

The significant thing about the list of fiction books read during 
the year by the Sophomore in high school is that it seems to be an 
absolutely indiscriminate selection. Flashy binding, title in gold, 
attractive frontispiece, etc.—that is enough to insure its being 
read by scores! Fiction reading can’t be stopped—even if it 
were advisable. It is clearly the duty of the English department to 
take advantage of the story instinct and, instead of attempting to 
smother it, to attempt to train it. It is surprising to see how 
readily pupils will respond to the analysis of a story to discover 
what it is that makes it good or inferior. Very gradually a stand- 
ard of excellence is established, and the pupil has begun the forma- 
tion of the habit of discrimination—one of the greatest assets in 
life. The same can be said of magazine literature. Magazines 
are going to be read. Shall we allow the pupil to blunder blindly 
through some of the cheapest output of the press without ever 
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perceiving the poison on the pages? Or shall we show him that 
magazines, like people, are combinations of good and bad, and 
wisely direct him to certain periodicals of higher standard and to 
certain authors of greater ability whose articles are really com- 
mendable? I am at present attempting in a Junior class to set 
up a standard for the evaluation of periodical literature. I was 
surprised at the apparent inability of the pupils to distinguish 
between hurtful and helpful material in periodicals. I believe 
that I have done nothing of more practical value this year than 
the critical analysis of newspapers and periodicals in an effort to 
guide the pupils’ daily reading. 

I felt called upon to emphasize this point because no discussion 
of the utilization of the library would be complete without it. 
And I hope that it will be recognized as a protest against the 
regulation which here, and in many other places, practically makes 
one-half of the contents of our library (magazines and fiction) 
“taboo”’ to the average pupil. 

To conclude, then, I shall say that we as teachers by encourag- 
ing extensive reading, by providing for latitude of choice, by 
acquainting the pupil with the magnitude and machinery of a 
library, by careful guidance and suggestion, can build up in the 
pupil’s mind a worthy standard of judgment, broaden his outlook 
upon the field of thought and letters, and develop the invaluable 
habit of discrimination. 



























KINAESTHESIA, A NEW AID TO THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH" 


JAMES SONNETT GREENE, M.D. 
Director of the New York Institute for Speech Defects 





That American speech is ineffective is generally admitted. 
Many reasons have been offered for this. During its first years of 
life a child is very susceptible to all manner of influences. If the 
speech of the parents is clear and distinct, the speech of the children 
is generally of the same quality. If the speech of the parents is 
incorrect or negligent, the same fault will probably appear in the 
children. 

Teachers of English in our schools and colleges are deploring the 
fact that their pupils do not speak distinctly. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the teaching of speech to children is unsatisfactory; for 
few children learn to make accurately the fundamental sounds of 
our language, and under existing conditions of life it is almost 
impossible for them to acquire correct utterance in later years. 

When a child enters our schools, its primary knowledge of the 
sounds of our language is acquired mainly through the sense of 
hearing aided by the sense of vision. If this training were suffi- 
cient, children would have no difficulties; but modern education 
has proved concretely that contemporaneous sense training in the 
early education of a child is of vast importance. Physiologists, 
psychologists, and neurologists agree in this opinion. Auditory and 
visual sense training is only a partial appeal, and in a vast number 
of cases a faulty appeal. Through hearing we obtain the result-of 
the primary revival of words which took place through a subcon- 
scious process in the auditory center. This is followed immediately 
by a correlated revival of sensory motor images. This is psycho- 
logically and neurologically correct, but the fact must be taken into 
consideration that all people do not hear alike, that there is a great 

* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, New York City, 


December 2, 1916. 
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range of differences in people’s hearing, whether they are young 
or old. 

I have personally examined a great number of school children 
for their hearing and have found varied differences above and 
below normal, i.e., the hearing power was not uniformly acute 
throughout its entire pitch range. Technically such a child has 
islands of defective hearing in its organ of Corti; therefore, while 
the child’s hearing is fairly satisfactory for ordinary purposes, it 
does not hear parts of word sounds which are essential to the under- 
standing of speech and the registration of correct word images in 
the cortex of the brain. 

The teacher’s efforts, when repeating to a child a sound over 
and over again, as a model for imitation, irrespective of whether 
she herself is making the sound correctly, are a loss of time and 
energy, because a child who has defective islands of hearing 
never gets the sounds clearly, though we labor under the de- 
lusion that the child heard what it was told. This fact definitely 
indicates one of the principal sources of careless and defective 
speech. 

In recent years, when desiring complete sense appeal, psycholo- 
gists have realized the importance of the tactile-motor (kinaesthetic) 
sense, which occupies the whole of the post-central convolution of 
the brain. A great English physicist, indeed, holds that all our 
special senses are but modifications of the sense of touch. If con- 
clusive, this explains the stress placed on muscular-tactile develop- 
ment which has been emphasized by Montessori in her system of 
special education. If a given letter is shown and sounded and a 
child is asked to trace it, four sensations develop contemporane- 
ously, viz., the auditory, the visual, the tactile, and the muscular 
(kinaesthesia) sensations. 

In the study and care of a large number of defective-speech 
cases both here and abroad I have come to place a great deal of 
reliance on kinaesthesia or kinaesthetic imagery; and by that I 
mean the sense of muscular movement of the parts which are 
active in producing speech, as the tongue, lips, jaw, etc. The idea 
presented itself rather forcibly to me: If kinaesthesia is so impor- 
tant, why not utilize it in the teaching of speech to normal children, 
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especially since mental images in most of us are kinaesthetic as well 
as auditory ? 


The kinaesthetic sense is very often confused with the tactile 
sense, the sense of touch; but of course you realize that they are 


separate and distinct from each other. The tactile sense expresses 
contact between the fingers and an object. while the kinaesthetic 
sense expresses muscular movement. 

In our work with defective-speech cases we always try to find 
out to what extent each patient uses his different senses in the 
process of changing his speech thought into spoken words, and 
results have proved that kinaesthetic imagery, or the feeling of 
muscular movements, plays a very important réle in the ultimate 
cure of cases. Kinaesthetic sensations of muscle action are 
acquired readily and permit of development to a high degree. 
One can easily learn to feel the sensations of muscular actions and 
be able to call them into consciousness. I find that dependence 
upon the hearing sense solely, or even hearing aided by the visual 
sense, is not sufficient to obtain necessary results. 

A person may be able to hear, yet possess no memory for what 
he has heard, though he is able to think words and speak fluently. 
In such cases a child or an adult, when learning to speak, does so 
through the muscular sense of feeling, and uses his hearing simply 
to guide him. I refer here to cases where experiments have been 
made showing lack of memory and not lack of attention. 

The same holds true in children who are born deaf; if their 
internal language depended solely on their hearing or auditory 
memory how would they ever learn to speak? Yet you all have 
visited the schools for the deaf and have observed children who are 
totally deaf speaking fluently and using their sight and feeling as 
guideposts. The words are definitely remembered through the 
sense of feeling because, while there may be visual images of the 
movements of the lips and tongue, the action of the larynx, pharynx, 
soft palate, etc., in memory must be felt. The case of Helen Keller, 
who is both blind and deaf, demonstrates this power. She depends 
for guidance in her vocalization and articulation on the kinaesthetic 
areas of her brain; forshe cannot see her muscular action, she can- 
not hear the results of their action, she only feels the action for 
each syllable and word which she utters. 
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In her case the knowledge of the muscular movements of the 
vocal organs was the fundamental basis on which speech depended. 
You may ask, “Should every child be trained as Helen Keller 
was?’ No, I do not wish to be misunderstood; but I wish to 
emphasize the fact that if teachers who have charge of our 
young had a broader and more definite knowledge of the muscular 
movements of the vocal organs, the basis on which speech depends, 
they would be better able to cope with the deficiencies of pupils, 
whether due to the auditory or to the visual imperfection. 

I propose to try to show the great necessity for a wider knowl- 
edge of the sense of muscular movements of our speech organs. 
This can be best attained through a demonstration of radiographic 
plates that show the different positions assumed by the vocal 
organs in uttering the fundamental sounds of our language. These 
plates give an accurate representation of the true relative position 
of structures which lie at different levels from the surface, and the 
structures are as large as they appearin nature. The plates provide 
a correct record of the positions assumed by the vocal organs. The 
positions are based upon recognized phonetic standards, advanced 
by such phoneticians as Bell, Sweet, Rippman, Gutzmann, and 
others. 

These plates, numbering about thirty-two, show the different 
positions assumed by the vocal organs in making the vowels and 
consonants. In utilizing them to teach a child a certain position, 
as, for instance, when a child says tandy for candy, substituting a 
t for a k sound, and cannot be made to hear and imitate the correct 
sound, the teacher, seeing the correct position on the plate, can very 
readily make the child place his vocal organs in the proper position 
and say candy instead of tandy. 

Another feature which I wish to point out about these plates is 
their power of promoting attention and concentration. Attention 
is the basis of concentration, and concentration is an indispen- 
sable aid to a child’s acquisition of speech. You all know and have 
experienced how futile one’s efforts to instruct a child are if the 
child cannot be made to pay attention. When first teaching the 
sounds of speech to a child a great deal depends on the power of 
directing and sustaining the child’s attention. This new aid to the 
teaching of speech (kinaesthesia), introduced in the classroom and 
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taught through a series of charts and stereoscopic pictures, will 
prove of great value in attracting and concentrating children’s 
attention. What child does not delight to see and imitate that 
which it sees in pictures ? 

In conclusion, speech is a matter of association and the different 
senses must be appealed to. The more clues there are for memory 
the better are the chances for recall. The mechanism of articulate 
language is perfected in children between the ages of two and 
seven, for at that period perception and motility are marked, 
memory is tenacious, and muscular mechanisms become fixed. 
Connections between the auditory and the motor channels of 
spoken language influence the complicated movements of our vocal 
organs which produce articulate speech, and perfection of these 
movements depends upon hearing and association. 

Poor hearing results in wrong auditory perception, wrong motor 
action, and consequently imperfect speech. To counteract wrong 
auditory perception we must strive to educate to a degree of per- 
fection the so-called sixth sense, the muscle sense, technically known 
as the kinaesthetic sense, which is paramount in every effort we 
make at speech, especially during the period of easy motor adap- 
tation. 

Every muscular movement that we make carries with it a tend- 
ency to repetition; with each successive repetition this tendency 
becomes stronger, until after a sufficient number of performances 
the movement takes on the character of automatic or reflex action. 
Every movement tends by repeated performances to grow easier, 
involving less close attention and conscious effort. Although it is 
generally maintained that attention to muscular sensations is a 
disturbing influence in the performance of motor acts, such as the 
playing of musical instruments, any form of manual training, or 
the most popular form of physical education of today, driving an 
automobile, the undeniable fact still remains that at first in order 
to grasp the idea there is some attention paid to muscular sensa- 
tions. Are we not all familiar with the classical phrase of the 
automobile instructor, “Forget you have feet, and remember the 
road’’? This is evidence that at first we are conscious of the act 
our feet are performing and that only through repetition does the 
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act become automatic or reflex. The same holds true with good 
articulation or good speech; it is largely, if not entirely, a matter 
of subconscious action. The more closely it approaches the auto- 
matic stage the more perfect it becomes, other things being equal. 
After the fundamental movements of the vocal organs are firmly 
established for speech, the mind will gradually free itself from the 
consideration of mechanical details and the speech will be distinct, 
clear, and correct. 

The only way for the child to attain this subconscious, auto- 
matic speech stage is through the primary possession of correct 
movements of the parts concerned in speech, and for this he 
naturally looks to his teacher. A thorough knowledge of the 
plates on the part of the teacher will readily adjust any irregu- 
larities of sound formation in the pupil. With one clean sweep we 
eliminate the old refrain often exchanged by teachers, “Little Mary 
says toap for soap, and I don’t know what to do for her.” 


















A COMPULSORY COURSE IN COMMON-SENSE 
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It happened at the christening of a modern prince. They had 
followed the time-honored custom of inviting the most influential 
of the fairies to the christening, hoping that these magnates, under 
the mollifying influence of stalled ox and other dainties, might be 
moved to bestow rare treasures upon the young prince. Everything 
went well, and at the end of the christening feast the fairies with an 
enthusiastic abandon began wishing gifts on the defenseless prince. 

Said the first, “He shall be mighty of intellect.” Said the 
second, “‘He shall have a magnetic personality.”” Said the third, 
“He shall have the gift of prophetic insight.” 

At this point in rushed a malevolent old fairy with a cast in 
one eye, a prominent suffragette and a member of the aérial I.W.W. 
She had not been bidden to the christening. In her rage she had 
decided to join the wishing fest uninvited. ‘‘He shan’t have a 
grain of common-sense,” she cried. 

Well, that settled it. As far as real success in life was concerned, 
the prince might just as well have got off the world the night of the 
christening. Despite the gifts of the other fairies, he never was 
healthy, he never was wealthy, he never was wise. Why not? 
He didn’t have a grain of common-sense. And you can’t beat suc- 
cess out of the batter of life when the salt of common-sense is 
missing. 

How much of the salt of common-sense are we dropping into 
the mixture known as secondary education? The fundamental 
object of secondary education, as of all other education, is to fit the 
individual for success in life. Grant that success connotes one 
thing to you, and another to me, and still another to our neighbor. 
We won’t take up that phase of the problem. There isn’t a brand 
of success on the market that is made without the salt of common- 
sense. 
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Why shouldn’t every high school in the country have at least 
one course devoted exclusively to the development of common-sense 
in everyday matters? Call it what you like. The Highland Park 
High School of Highland Park, Michigan, has such a course; they 
call it commercial correspondence. No student is allowed to 
graduate from this high school who has not devoted several hours 
a week throughout his Senior year to the development of common- 
sense. This course is, in the nature of things, still in the making. 
Let us hope it always will be. If it ever reaches the stage where it 
is considered a finished product, the time to discard it and start a 
new one will assuredly be long past. A course in common-sense 
must be a living, pulsating, throbbing thing, vitalized by a guide 
who is a student of the psychology of men and affairs and who is 
thoroughly alive to times and conditions. 

Though, as has been said, the course in common-sense in the 
Highland Park High School is subject to frequent change, the basic 
subject-matter of the course remains practically the same, the 
changes occurring in the methods of attacking the problems in- 
volved and in the amount of stress laid upon different phases of 
the work. There is no textbook on the market at present that 
would be of much value in such a course; each instructor must 
work out his own salvation. A brief outline of the basic subject- 
matter of the Highland Park course, together with a few equally 
brief suggestions as to possible ways of handling it, will probably 
interest those who, like the writer, believe that common-sense is 
more to be desired than great erudition. For the most part these 
suggestions represent successful experiment and practice in the 
classroom; the few which do not have occurred to the writer during 
a temporary return to the practical business world and seem to her 
decidedly helpful and practical. 

Roughly outlined, the following subjects are the most important 
ones dealt with in this course in common-sense: the mechanical 
details of a good letter; the handling of the subject-matter in 
various types of letters; filing; everyday information concern- 
ing the postal service; elementary banking knowledge; the use 
and abuse of the telephone; the value and development of 
personality. 
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The mechanical details of a good letter can be divided into two 
general classes: details of composition and details of form. 

Under mechanical details of composition must be considered 
spelling, grammar, punctuation, sentence construction, and diction. 
The price of good spelling, like that of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 
Use what method you will—or ten different methods if you will— 
but keep everlastingly at it. As a matter of fact, ten different 
methods are probably better than one; if you can keep the poor 
speller in an agony of suspense because he doesn’t know how, when, 
or where the next attack will come, the chances are that he will mend 
his spelling in sheer self-defense. A brief but thorough review of 
the fundamental terms of grammar is necessary as a basis for the 
work in punctuation and sentence structure. In punctuation give 
as few rules as possible (those found in Woolley’s Handbook of 
Composition are excellent), but see that they are thoroughly mas- 
tered. Drill upon their application until it becomes instinct. 
Such drill is absolutely necessary with most students. There may 
be a few heaven-born punctuators, but the great majority of the 
untrained are of the earth, earthy. Teach punctuation as a means 
of clarifying expression, and students will rejoice in the added 
power it gives them. Give systematic drill in the correction of 
errors in sentence structure made by groups in the class. Devote 
little or no class time to the correction of an error in sentence 
structure made by one individual; such an error should be taken 
up in private conference with that individual. Take a class- 
period occasionally to study comparative values in different types 
of sentence structure. In the study of diction discrimination 
should be the keynote. Cultivate a desire for the right word. 
Raise that desire to the nth degree, if possible. Teach the avoidance 
of the stereotyped and bromidic in words and phrases. To the 
initiate the study of diction is a fascinating, all-absorbing task. 
Sometimes the contagion of it sweeps a class, and it is a subject 
for boundless thanksgiving that only in rare cases do its victims 
fully recover. These mechanical features should be woven into 
the work of the entire year, of course, but a certain amount of 
time should be definitely devoted to them. 
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Let us consider next the mechanical details of form. These 
include the proper placing of the letter on the page, various 
styles of arrangement of the parts of a letter, and a study of the 
correct paper to use, its quality, the different sizes and different 
styles in letterheads. The proper placing of a letter on the page is 
easily taught; it is merely a matter of the cultivation of the eye; 
and a desire for wide margins, pleasing spacing, and effective balan- 
cing may be speedily aroused. The instructor cannot afford to be 
dictatorial when it comes to the question of variety of arrangement 
of the parts of a letter; attention should be called to as many forms 
as possible and to their advantages and disadvantages. But no 
one style is the only correct or desirable style. Don’t attempt the 
study of paper without bringing an infinite variety of samples into 
class. The students will gladly bring them in themselves. It is 
too large a field for exhaustive study, of course, but the leading 
principles of good taste and common-sense can be taught. The 
budding pedagogue may learn not to apply for her first position in 
violet ink on cheap notepaper; the prospective butcher may decide 
against a life-sized reproduction of the packing-shed and a left- 
side trail of little porkers as his letterhead. Any instructor who 
succeeds in inculcating a few ideals that will result in the abolish- 
ment of some of the existing atrocities in stationery is doing a noble 
work. 

From the mechanical side of a letter we pass to its content. 
Let us consider first that of the business letter. It goes without 
saying that the business letter should be clear, concise, coherent, 
comprehensive—carry it as far as the alliteration pleases your 
fancy. The development of these qualities constitutes no small 
part of the instructor’s task. But he is a poor instructor who in 
his efforts to inspire a clear, concise, coherent letter neglects to 
emphasize from the very beginning the importance of the mental 
attitude of the writer as reflected in his letters. The student should 
encounter a constant flow of analytical questions: What idea of 
you, personally, will your correspondent get from this letter? Is 
the tone of this letter of apology too subservient ? Is this letter of 
complaint dignified and courteous, or have you been whining in it, 
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or possibly bullying? Does your letter of application sound over- 
confident? Does your note congratulating that important busi- 
ness acquaintance on some success of his ring true, or does it sound 
like politic flattery? What have you gained in self-respect and 
in business by answering that discourteous, unjust letter with 
dignified or even friendly courtesy? Much of the friction of the 
business world of the future would be avoided could we teach our 
secondary-school graduate to criticize, intelligently and construc- 
tively, his own mental attitude. 

Upon what phases and fields in the business world shall the 
letters of this course in common-sense touch? The following 
are some of the most important: letters ordering goods, letters 
requesting information, letters answering requests for information, 
letters of complaint, answers to letters of complaint, simple adver- 
tising letters, letters of recommendation, letters of application. 

It may be well to emphasize again at this point the fact that 
the aim of this course is the development of common-sense. Some 
of the present-day writers of texts in commercial correspondence 
are strongly advocating that the class, or sections of the class, 
pay visits to manufacturing or business concerns, study their 
workings, and base a series of business letters of different types 
on the information thus gained. They speak in glowing terms of 
the practical nature of such work and of the enthusiasm aroused 
in the students. If you belong to the try-anything-once club, go 
ahead; your defenseless students must submit to being the dogs. 
But does it stand to reason that the average high-school boy or 
girl of seventeen or eighteen, whose time and opportunities for 
observation of such concerns are necessarily decidedly limited, is 
going to be able to get a grasp on business situations that will 
enable him to write intelligent, effective, business letters concerning 
them? No manufacturing or business concern would think of 
engaging a well-educated man of thirty who knows nothing of their 
particular line of work, allowing him to wander around the plant 
or establishment a few hours, possibly under expert guidance, and 
then turning over their correspondence to him. If, then, our 
immature secondary-school students are capable of following the 
plans of these textbook writers, they are infant commercial prodi- 
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gies, whose time and talents are being lamentably wasted in the 
classroom. The vast majority of them cannot be so classified, 
however, and for that vast majority the writer would recommend 
that their business letters deal, as far as possible, with situations 
likely to arise in their own lives. 

For example, let these students write letters ordering athletic 
goods, class pins, magazines; letters asking for college catalogues, 
for information for use in debates, for plans for conducting a boys’ 
military camp; letters complaining that a certain magazine does 
not come regularly, that the goods sent were not as represented in 
the catalogue; that several items on the last grocery bill were never 
ordered nor received; a follow-up series of advertising letters calling 
the attention of desirable patrons to the high-school fair; letters 
applying for positions for which the student is actually eligible. 

Teach the student to apply the principles of good letter- 
writing to letters dealing with situations with which he is thor- 
oughly familiar. Don’t train him in the technical details of some 
business; develop his common-sense. What employers are de- 
manding is intelligent, wide-awake, raw material, capable of rapid 
assimilation. The course in common-sense should develop the 
right attitude of mind rather than offer a smattering of surface 
knowledge. 

We have devoted a great deal of time to the consideration of 
the content of the business letter. Just a word concerning that 
of the friendly letter. Can’t we teach our students the you- 
attitude instead of the I-attitude in their friendly letters? Can’t 
we teach them that a weather report followed by a list of events 
arranged in chronological order by no means constitutes a friendly 
letter? Can’t we teach them that the only friendly letter worth 
writing is the one in which they give freely and generously of their 
best selves? We are all niggards with our friends these days when 
it comes to writing letters. Why not reform the coming genera- 
tion? The average class responds enthusiastically to suggestions 
of the kind indicated. The instructor will often find letters of 
actual literary merit among those written in this part of the course. 
Read them to the class; they are inspirational. Let the letters 
of some of our well-known writers—Lafcadio Hearn, Thomas 
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Bailey Aldrich, O. Henry, and Robert Louis Stevenson—serve as 
inspiration also. And don’t forget some of our modern fiction 
that takes the form of letters—The Lady of the Decoration and 
Molly Make-Believe, for instance. There is far more material 
available than an instructor can use. 

Formal or third-person notes should be taught, although, owing 
to the press of more important things in the course, comparatively 
little time can be spent on them. But do teach bread-and-butter 
notes, not mere dutiful acknowledgments of your hostess’ courtesy, 
but warm, whimsical, appreciative, thank-you notes that insure 
the writer another invitation. That is common-sense, isn’t it? 
And, by all means, plant and nourish the idea that a boy or man is 
no more exempt from writing bread-and-butter notes than a girl or 
woman. We may not be able to collect a sixpence extra for man- 
ners, but possibly many hostesses all over the country will reap a 
welcome harvest from the seeds of good breeding that we sow. 

Our letters written, we naturally turn our attention to filing. 
Probably the simplest method of teaching this is to make each 
individual responsible for the filing of the letters he writes through- 
out the course. It makes no difference what filing system is used, 
although a vertical-alphabetical-chronological combination is prob- 
ably the most practical for this work. To teach a complicated 
system of cross-filing would be absurd. But let the laws of filing 
be as inexorable as those of the Medes and Persians—filing must 
be done according to given directions; filing must be done at a 
certain time; a paper taken from the files must be returned to its 
exact place within a certain definite time. Here again develop the 
attitude of mind that recognizes the advantages and necessity of 
unfailing, systematic accuracy rather than give instruction in 
technicalities. Of course, no secondary school expects to graduate 
a class of filing clerks. But if in the years to come there are a few 
more men who know exactly where to lay hands on important 
papers, and a few more women who know that they filed Johnnie’s 
red mittens—with a moth ball in each—in the right-hand corner 
of the second drawer of the old bureau in the attic, the sum total 
of human happiness will be decidedly increased, particularly on 
the day of the first snowstorm. 
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No course in common-sense could be considered complete 
which does not equip the student with a better knowledge of our 
postal service than the majority possess. Uncle Sam will gladly 
furnish the textbooks for this part of the work. Write and ask 
him for the latest edition of the booklet called Postal Information. 
Any number of copies desired will be sent. These booklets give 
in compact form all the information that the average citizen ever 
needs. Not only does the student have one for his use in class 
work, but he also learns that he can get one at any time, free of 
cost, merely by applying for it; and this is a bit of useful informa- 
tion that many well-informed adults do not possess. 

These books may at first sight seem decidedly dry, but unlimited 
zest may be given the work by making lesson assignments a series 
of practical, thought-provoking questions: What is the cheapest 
way of mailing out the school paper? Why is it foolish to put 
three cents instead of two on your letter if it seems extra heavy ? 
What becomes of your letters if there isn’t sufficient postage on 
them? Of your packages? Can you compel your postman to 
take your outgoing letters at your door? Your small parcel-post 
packages? Give complete directions for packing four dozen eggs 
to be sent by parcel post, insuring package, and sending it by 
special delivery to a brother living some distance away. A wide- 
awake class will bring in its own questions to add to the unlimited 
number that will occur to any instructor. 

With reference to elementary banking knowledge, it should 
not take long to teach a few rudimentary facts. These should 
include a knowledge of kinds of accounts, drafts, travelers’ checks, 
certified checks, and a few of the leading laws governing depositors 
in the banks of the state. Girls need such instructions as these 
more, if anything, than do boys. ‘‘There’s no denyin’ that women 
are foolish; the Lord Almighty made ’em that way to match men.” 
And most bankers will affirm that when it comes to plain, common, 
banking sense He overdid it. 

The use and abuse of the telephone—probably most of us have 
composed any number of mental monographs on this subject. 
Telephone common-sense is the crying need of the day. Can’t 
we persuade the coming generation to remove their cigars before 
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using the telephone; that high C is a most unpleasant pitch for 
a telephone voice; that it is the business of the party calling to 
ask definitely for the person to whom he wishes to speak and not 
demand imperatively as soon as the connection is made, ‘‘ Who is 
this ?’’ (as a matter of fact it’s none of his business who it is); that 
the use of “please” and “thank you” over the telephone is per- 
fectly permissible? Can’t we teach them to organize mentally 
the subject-matter of the business proposition they are going to 
take up over the telephone before they take down the receiver ? 
Can’t we teach them consideration in the length of time they hold 
the telephone? Can’t we teach them to refrain from annoying 
busy people over the telephone with trifling matters? Well, no; 
probably not. The millennium is still in the dim distant future. 
But the attempt is worth while. 

Install mock telephones in the classroom and assign telephone 
conversations under definite circumstances to given individuals 
for preparation; let transactions of importance be discussed over 
the telephone; let someone answer in the best way an angry com- 
plaint; someone else may get rid of a waster of the firm’s time who, 
still, must not be offended; someone may order the groceries for 
the home that day. Let the class criticize results and then give 
the student a re-trial if necessary. If conditions existing in the 
school make it possible for a student to answer actual calls for a 
short time, with a critical committee of fellow-students listening 
to him, so much the better. 

Class talks by instructor, students, and leading men and women 
of the town may be used to arouse students to the value of per- 
sonality and to the possibility of the development of a pleasing 
personality by conscious effort. Manner, dress, physique, groom- 
ing, personal habits, mental attitude—all that goes to make up 
that intangible something called personality—can be discussed 
in these talks. Perhaps all that that gawky, pig-headed boy or 
that simpering, gum-chewing girl needs is a shove in the right 
direction. And who is there among the rest of us who would not 
profit by conscious effort along these lines ? 

Much of the work that has been suggested could and should 
be oral work. There should be a great deal of work in dictating 
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letters; better drill in composition could not be devised. The 
telephone work affords, of course, excellent drill in the practical 
handling of English. There is opportunity for many special oral 
reports before the class, reports of interviews of business men on 
topics of interest assigned by the instructor, reports of personal 
investigations of business conditions, reports on special articles in 
newspapers and magazines. Each member of the class in the 
Highland Park High School is required to appear in person before 
the superintendent of schools, the principal of the high school, or 
some business man and make application for a position. These 
students dread the ordeal, but gamely welcome the experience. 
This is one of the best features of the course. 

Enlist the services of the prominent men and women of the town. 
They will be glad to help you give a course in common-sense, and 
there are innumerable ways in which they can be of service, some 
of which have been indicated in this article. The instructor can- 
not make a true success of the course unless he does secure the 
co-operation of these men and women, whose points of view and 
suggestions will have far greater weight with the students than 
mere pedagogical opinion. 

One last word, a repetition: the course in common-sense can 
never be a cut-and-dried study of technicalities. It has but one 
object—to offset the curse the angry fairy has wished on many a 
modern prince and princess and to provide each of these with a 
mental equipment that shall insure success in the business world, 
in the social world, and, most important of all, in the home world. 
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ANOTHER WORD ABOUT FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


President Charles F. Thwing, a short time ago, in introducing one of 
his instructors to another man, said, ‘Mr. X [the instructor] believes 
that a Freshman has a soul.”” Perhaps there may be a suggestion in his 
words, “‘A Freshman has a soul.” 

Joe was listless and apparently far away. His themes were impos- 
sible. Every means I had used to bring him out failed, and I was about 
ready to report him deficient. In conference one day it all came out. 
He is a native of Germany. The only relatives he has in this country 
are his father and mother, while his uncles and cousins are at the front 
in Europe. He has been trained from earliest childhood to despise any- 
thing English, and so, naturally, he rebels against a course of study 
which bears the name English. His whole purpose in life is to get back 
to Germany to fight in the trenches, but the consul gives him no en- 
couragement, insisting that he will be taken by the English and sent 
back to America. When I told him that I wanted him to express his 
thoughts freely in his themes he seemed a little suspicious at first, but 
later took pride in his compositions, with the result that he now has no 
trouble with his English. All of which goes to prove that the Duke of 
Wellington’s theory of style was true after all: ‘‘Have something to 
say, and say it.” 

Ed had sailed to the Orient twice, in addition to having made a trip 
to Alaska. His themes at first gave great promise, but later reached a 
dead level from which it was impossible to move them. Upon my asking 
him why he did not use a little more freedom, he replied that he sup- 
posed he would not be allowed to quote the language used by the sailors. 

John’s interest, I found, lay in the French River region of Ontario. 
When he discovered that I, too, was greatly impressed by the beauty 
of Killarney, his themes were much more interesting than they had 
formerly been, and his diction improved 100 per cent. 

Sol was one of the greatest puzzles I have had. His face was that 
of a mature man, with deep furrows, and eyes that had the expression 
of a man of sorrows. His writing, however, was stilted, and it was 
impossible to get any freedom of expression whatever. At last, one 
day in conference, he told me his story. He had lived in Russia until 
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he was seven years old, and then the family had escaped to America. 
They came directly to the middle-western city of A——, where they 
lived on the fourth floor of a tenement, amid all the squalor of the slums. 
Sol sold papers, and was kicked about by everybody, and when he 
came home at night he climbed those three flights of stairs, over men 
dead drunk and past women cursing at him. He had learned a vocabu- 
lary that was marvelous, but one that could scarcely be used in writing 
polite English. After a few years the family moved to C——. Here 
Sol completed his high-school course, and he has entered college upon a 
scholarship. His father is dead, and Sol is supporting his mother and 
three younger children and keeping himself in college by lighting street 
lamps for nine dollars a week. Once or twice a week he earns two or 
three dollars extra by sweeping out a moving-picture theater. After 
completing his college course he expects to study medicine. Not one 
word of this had come out in any of his papers. But after the confer- 
ence he made freer use of his life in Russia for theme subjects than he 
had done before, and his English has improved at the same time. 

All this might sound like a series of patent-medicine testimonials. 
“A Freshman has a soul.” Perhaps here is, after all, the solution for 
the majority of our difficulties. We have laid the blame at the feet of 
the college, charging the curriculum. We have tried to prove that we, 
as instructors, have been given too much to do. We have blamed the 
student for not taking more interest in his class work and less in his 
outside activities. I wonder if we have not dodged the point in all this, 
attempting to shift responsibility? ‘‘A Freshman has a soul.” 


Murray GARDNER HILL 
ADELBERT COLLEGE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A NOTE ON “MACBETH” 


At the English King’s Palace 
Enter {to Malcolm and Macduff] Ross 


Macd. See, who comes here ? 

Mal. My countryman; but yet I know him not. 
Macd. My ever-gentle cousin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know him now, Good God, betimes remove 


The means that makes us strangers. 
—Macbeth, IV, iii, 159-63. 


Practically all editors of Macbeth feel that the passage quoted above 
needs interpretation. But the meanings read into the words are con- 
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sistently unsatisfactory. What does Malcolm mean when he says, “I 
know him not”? He and Ross were associated in Duncan’s retinue. 
Editors say that Ross was recognized by his attire (“My countryman”’), 
but was not close enough to the speaker to be personally recognized. 
To strengthen this contention some place the stage direction, “ Enter 
Ross,” after Malcolm’s first speech. If the usual interpretation of the 
passage is the correct one, why does the poet emphasize as he does so 
slight a thing as Malcolm’s failure to recognize an acquaintance who is 
at too great a distance to be recognized? And what can Shakspere 
mean by having Malcolm say, “Good God, betimes remove the means 
that makes us strangers”? Evidently “strangers”’ is connected in some 
way with “I know him not.’ Is it possible, as the usual interpretation 
would lead one to think, that Malcolm was praying God to remove the 
geographical or spatial distances that prevented old friends from recogniz- 
ing each other? To raise the question is to show its absurdity. Or is it 
possible that Malcolm’s prayer was inserted parenthetically, having 
no connection with what immediately preceded or followed, but in some 
obscure way expressing a hope that affairs in Scotland may improve? I 
hardly think so; but I am inclined to think that it bears a close relation 
to the preceding portion of the scene, and is necessary to its plausibility. 

Malcolm had left Scotland (II, iii, 150) under circumstances that 
rendered him suspicious of all his countrymen. 


To show an unfelt sorrow is an office 
Which the false man does easy [I], iii, 142]. 


Since then he has had further reason to suspect all newcomers from 
Scotland. 
Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power, and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste [IV, iii, 117-20]. 


He has adopted a policy of suspecting Scotchmen as strangers to his 
heart until they have proved themselves friends. He accordingly tests 
Macduff in a most thorough fashion, so thoroughly indeed as to vex him. 
What shall we say then? Did Malcolm accept Ross into his full confi- 
dence without such a test? The usual interpretation would force that 
conclusion unless his message to Macduff be regarded as sufficient proof 
to Malcolm of Ross’s allegiance. This last supposition is improbable, 
because we feel that Ross is in the confidence of Malcolm almost from 
his entrance, and because a nature as suspicious as his was could easily 
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regard the message as a train to get Macduff into the king’s power, which 
he did not do. Asa matter of fact the situation demands that Malcolm 
become satisfied that Ross is not a messenger of Macbeth, and the 
movement of the play demands that the audience be spared another such 
long and tedious conversation as was necessary in the testing of Macduff. 
Rightly understood, Shakspere meets the situation and handles it like 

a master—in the five lines quoted above. Malcolm speaks of Ross as 
“My countryman; but yet I know him not.” It was no trouble for 
Macduff, fresh from his own severe test, to know what the prince meant. 
To say that Ross was at too great a distance to be recognized is beside 
the point; enough that he was a Scotchman whom Malcolm had not 
tested. Macduff’s reply was to extend to the new arrival a welcome so 
warm as to remove from Malcolm’s mind any suspicions as to his allegi- 
ance. Macduff, the Scotchman who had recently met the exiled prince 
and had been tested by him, vouched for his “ever-gentle cousin.”” Then 
Malcolm’s last speech fits the occasion like a glove and is fraught with 
meaning. 

I know him now, Good God betimes remove 

The means that makes us strangers. 


May God remove the desperate state of affairs in our country, so that 
Scotchmen may not continue to suspect each other’s allegiance, to be 


strangers to each other’s hearts. 
D. D. PEELE 


Cotumsia COLLEGE, S.C. 





PICTURES FOR USE IN TEACHING LITERATURE! 
STEVENSON: “INLAND VOYAGE” 


New edition. 12 illustrations from photographs. Scribner. $1.20. 

Turner reprints. H.B. Turner. $1.25. 

Along the Route of the Inland Voyage. Bookbuyer, XXV (October, 1902), 
229-32. 

A Stevenson Pilgrimage along the Route of Inland Voyage. J. A. Ham- 
merton. 1o illustrations of canal, Oise, Mme Bazin, etc. Critic. June, 1905. 

Map in Merrill’s student edition. $0.40. 

Holland Canals. Brown’s Famous Pictures 1188, 1189, 1825. 


TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 


3 photos in Turner’s reprint. H. B. Turner $1.25. 
In the Track of Stevenson. 92 illustrations. J. A. Hammerton. Boston. 
J. W. Arrowsmith. 


*See the English Journal for October and December, to15, and April, 1916. 
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A Mountain Town in France. Stevenson. Description of Monastier 
and its people. 4 sketches. Studio. Winter No. 1896-97. 

Edition in Eclectic Series English Classics contains maps. American 
Book Co. $0.20. 


“TREASURE ISLAND” 

Illustrated editions 

DeLuxe edition. [Illustrated by John Cameron. 12 full-page color illus- 
trations. Cassell. $2.00. 

Illustrated by Milo Winter. Color. Rand. $1.35. 

Illustrated by Wyeth. 16 color. Scribner. $2.50. 

Illustrated by Walt. Paget. Good. Scribner. $1.25 

Illustrated by Louis Rhead. Excellent. Harper. $1.50. 

Edited by W. D. Lewis. Illustrated by Florence Herrick. Allyn. $0.45. 

Washington Square Classics. 8 full-page color illustrations. Jacobs. 
$1.00. 

Boy Scout edition. Grosset. $0.50. 

Young Folks’ Library. Caldwell. $0. 50. 

Edition with good full-page color illustrations. Fenno. $1.50. 
Helps. 

Treasure Island—The Story of the Romance and the Play. St. Nicholas. 
February, 1916. 

Stevenson on the Stage. Bookman. January, 1916. 

Stevenson’s Pirates Lit Up by Footlights. Literary Digest. January, 1916. 


OTHER STEVENSON Books 

Child’s Garden of Verses. Illustrated by Jessie W. Smith. Scribner. 
$2. 50. 

Child’s Garden of Verses. Illustrated by Charles Robinson. Scribner. 
$1. 50. 

Kidnapped. Scribner. $1.50. 

The Wrecker. Scribner. $1.50. 

The Black Arrow. Scribner. $1.25. 

Master of Ballantrae. Scribner. $1.50. 

Master of Ballantrae. Cassell. $2.00. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Stevensoniana. Edited by J. A. Hammerton. Anecdotal study. 40 
illustrations, portraits, views of homes and resorts. J. Grant. Edinburgh, 
1907. $5.00 and less. 

Chronicle of Friendships. Will H. Low. Excellent. Scribner’s. Serial, 
Vol. XLIV, 1908. Book form. $3.00. 

R. L. Stevenson. Bookman biographies. Numerousillustrations. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 
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Stevenson’s Letters. Scribner’s Magazine, XXIV (1898-99), 25. Also 
illustrated edition in book form. $5.00. 

Letters to Young Friends. St. Nicholas, XXIII, 91, 311. 

Life of Stevenson. A few illustrations. Graham Balfour. Scribner. 
$4.00. 

Stevenson. Portraits and homes. Book News. May, 1907. 

Stevenson’s Second Visit to America. Bookman, X (January, 1900), 
455-69. 

In Samoa with Stevenson. Century Magazine, LXIII (March, 1902), 
657-68. 

In Stevenson’s Country. Century Magazine, 1902. 

In Stevenson’s Country. Harper’s Magazine, CV (September, 1902), 497 ff. 

Stevenson at Play. Scribner’s Magazine, XXIV (December, 1898), 709-109. 

Stevenson’s Shrine. Laura Stubbs. Illustrations of Stevenson’s sur- 
roundings at Samoa. 

Memories of Vaillima. Isabel Strong and L. Osborne. Scribner. $1.20. 

On the Trail of Stevenson. Clayton Hamilton. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$3.00. Also as serial in Bookman, 1915. 

Visit to Stevenson’s Silverado. Lamp, XXIX (August, 1904), 7-18. 

Silverado. Overland. September, 1906, March, 1909. N.S., XLVIII, 
129-37; LIII, 193-90. 

Stevenson in Samoa. Arena, XXXVIII (November, 1907), 526-29. 

Letters from Samoa. Mrs. M. I. Stevenson. Methuen. 12 illustra- 
tions. 6s. 

Port. Br. 2255. Cos. 2015. Per. 32. Thompson Publishing Co. 476c. 

Stevenson as Seen by His Editors. Literary Digest. February 28, 1914. 

Stevenson in California. Bookman, March, 1912. 

R. L. Stevenson Memories. 25 photographs. Phillips. LeRoy. $0.50. 

R. L. S. and the Fontainbleu Trail. Bookman. November, 1912. 

Stevenson as a Writer of Plays. Scribner’s Magazine, October, rors. 

CORNELIA CARHART WARD 
Hunter CoLLteceE HicH ScHOOL 
New York City 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 


Pray: The Manoeuvres of Jane. Type: Comedy. Avutuor: Henry Arthur 
Jones. 

PUBLISHER: Samuel French, 28 W. 38th Street, New York. Price: $0.50. 
ROYALTY: $25.00. 

CHARACTERS: 9 male, 11 female. 

ScENE: Four interiors, but can be played in three. 

Periop: Modern. Time or Action: A full evening. 
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PRODUCTIONS: 
Professional—Cyril Maude, Theater Royal, Haymarket, London, Octo- 
ber 29, 1808. 


Amateur—High School, Trenton, New Jersey, November 21, 1912, 

Trent Theater. 
REQUIREMENTS: 

Stage.—While the above amateur production was given in a theater, with 
all the equipment of a theater, the play can be given in any school 
hall. Acts I, Il, and IV can be in the same room. The action can 
easily be adapted to the available exits of any local stage. The 
furniture is specified in the prompt-book; there is nothing called 
for which cannot be procured. 

Costume.—Modern. The prompt-book directions indicate by the charac- 
terization and the occasion the appropriate clothes. 

Character.—Again the prompt-book indicates very clearly the type of 
people the play requires. 

Expense.—The cost of the above production was about $200.00—$125.00 
rental of the theater, and the remainder expended for make-up, print- 
ing, dress rehearsal, and a few incidentals of costumes. Given entirely 
under school conditions, this expense can be greatly reduced, for there 
is nothing elaborate required which calls for any great expenditure. 

CommMENT: This play is an excellent social satire with nothing in it offensive 
to taste or morals and perfectly possible with high-school pupils. Indeed, 
the study of the characters involved is worthy of considerable work, with 
consequent profit to the cast. The prompt-book contains marginal notes 
of a suggestive sort, and a few diagrams which will help the producer. 

A marked feature of the play is the variety of types of people employed—an 

English lord, a testy father, an irrepressible child, two contrasting young 

women, an innkeeper, several types of middle-aged women, a rector, 

footmen, etc. The play is thoroughly amusing, replete with comedy 

scenes, and opportunities for clever acting. Rehearsal of this play is a 

constant joy. 

Committee has prompt-book. 
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EDITORIAL 


New York City is setting a worthy example in the matter of 
high-school libraries. Each school will have at least one trained 
librarian on a salary schedule commensurate with 
GoThouand that of other teachers. ‘Other teachers,” note, for 
Do Likewise .. ‘ , ae 
it is at last recognized that the librarian in the school 
may be and should be something more than a fierce dragon guarding 
the precious hoard. How much more he may be Miss Mary Hall 
is demonstrating at the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn. With 
two trained assistants Miss Hall performs daily service for almost 
every one of the three thousand girls in the school. The reading- 
room, seating a hundred and ten students, is filled during each 
period, from eight in the morning until the close of the second school 
day at five in the afternoon. An average of five hundred books are 
drawn daily for home use. The vertical file, crammed with clip- 
pings and pamphlets on every conceivable topic of present interest, 
is in constant use by pupils in history, English, and science. A 
collection of two thousand lantern slides is instantly available, and 
may be drawn upon for ordinary class illustration by means of a 
portable balopticon, or for a special exercise with a combination 
lantern and projectoscope in a room adjoining the library and con- 
trolled by the librarian. Here Miss Hall gives daily lessons in the 
use of books and other library equipment, including the lists of 
readings, the current magazines, and the clippings from the daily 
newspapers which are posted by student committees. In the 
reading-room itself are only those portions of the collection of ten 
thousand volumes owned by the school which are immediately use- 
ful, together with a thousand volumes loaned by the public library. 
All the books are kept in good condition, reference books are placed 
in cases specially designed for them, and in suitable display cases 
appear from day to day beautiful illustrated editions or books 
having for the time unusual interest and value. And all of this is 
being accomplished in a building comparatively old, in which 
originally there was only the usual tiny “‘library’’(!) tucked away 
in a dark and undesirable corner. 
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THE COUNCIL AT KANSAS CITY 


The program meeting of the National Council held in connection 
with the Department of Superintendence in Kansas City on March 2 
was a decided success. The Grand Avenue Temple, with the exception 
of the Convention Hall the largest and best auditorium in Kansas City, 
was allotted to us, and was well filled at all three of the sessions. In the 
absence of President Allan Abbott, Mr. C. C. Certain, of Detroit, pre- 
sided over the morning session, which had for its topic ‘‘Some Phases 
of the General Reorganization of English Teaching.” Mr. James F. 
Hosic, secretary of the Council, presented the first paper, upon ‘The 
New Supervision of English Teaching.”’ He suggested three functions 
of the supervisor: (1) the adaptation of the course of study to the 
actual needs of the individual school; (2) leadership of the English 
corps; and (3) actual guiding of the teaching operations. He pointed 
out the need for broad scholarship, a thorough knowledge of current 
educational theory and practice, and almost unlimited tact. Professor 
Charles S. Pendleton, of the University of Wisconsin, presented a most 
attractive picture of the ‘““New Teacher of English.” Readers of the 
Journal will have the privilege of seeing this paper later. ‘‘The New 
Emphasis of Oral English’? was most attractively presented by 
Mr. Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis. He reviewed the 
progress of the present movement for the improvement of our spoken 
language, and held up the ideals of beauty and effectiveness which we 
should like to attain. His own words and manner were an excellent 
example of these ideals. Mr. Vincil C. Coulter, of the State Normal 
School, Warrensburg, Missouri, presented briefly and vigorously the 
possibility of twentieth-century equipment. He suggested that if we do 
not secure for the English departments a fair share of the funds appor- 
tioned to our schools for equipment it is probably because we are not 
definite in our requests. When we know what we want as well as the 
science people know their needs, and when we state our needs as clearly 
and promptly, we may fare as well as they at the hands of the super- 
intendents and boards of education. 

Promptly at 2:30 Vice-President Clarence Stratton called the after- 
noon session toorder. The topic at this time was “‘ Measures of Results.” 
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President John J. Mahoney, of the State Normal School, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, presented an illustrated discussion of ‘Standardizing Com- 
position.”” By means of definite aims for the grades, of samples of what 
we ought to expect from each grade, and of some samples of the poorer 
work which we sometimes get, he made very clear the possibility of 
setting up definite standards of attainment, grade by grade, and of hold- 
ing our children to them. Professor William S. Gray, of the School of 
Education of the University of Chicago, very ably discussed “Scaling 
Reading Ability.”” To get Professor Gray’s point of view, see his 
monograph listed in the Book Notices of this issue of the Journal. The 
discussion of “Practical Tests in Grammar,” by E. R. Barrett, State 
Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, was quite largely a presentation of 
the need and possibility of such tests. It took the speaker but two 
minutes to describe all that has so far been done in this line. In setting 
forth the need of tests Mr. Barrett reviewed the values of grammar 
and included some things which many of his audience felt were exploded 
theories. Mr. Barrett, however, insisted that actual tests might prove 
the correctness of his contentions. Professor Louise Pound, of the 
University of Nebraska, answered the question, ‘‘Are Examinations 
Still Needed ?”’ in the affirmative, especially examinations in literature. 
She then went on to indicate the sort of examinations which she feels to 
be most useful. 

The last session, on Friday evening, was devoted to “‘The Essen- 
tials.’ Mr. Allan Cross, State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 
set forth his notion of “The Essentials in Composition and Grammar.”’ 
Devoting himself chiefly to the grammar, he maintained that it must be 
functional grammar—that is, the grammar which would be of use in 
composition and, to a less extent, in literature. Principal Spencer R. 
Smith, of the Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago, presented a paper 
on “The Fundamental Values of Literature.”” These he found to be, 
not the knowledge of previous epochs or certain historical facts, but 
the effect which the literature might have upon the ideals and intellects 
of the pupils. Incidentally he urged a considerable use of contemporary 
literature as being most effective for this moral and intellectual training, 
and as being the sort of thing which we may reasonably expect our pupils 
to read after they leave school. “English for Vocations” is, according 
to Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of Lincoln, Nebraska, merely the 
English of the common people. He laid it down as a guiding principle 
in the selection of materials that we must search the activities of life 
for the activities of the schoolroom. Life in the schoolroom and life 
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outside are, in his view, continuous. Applying his principle, he thought 
that all the specialized vocational courses in English should have a large 
common core, with variation to meet the needs of those preparing for the 
various vocations. He insisted that the content of the courses should 
include (a) oral composition as a dominant element; (5) written compo- 
sition in the practical forms required in everyday life, especially business 
letters; (c) specially selected reading material for vocational enlighten- 
ment; (d) sufficient practice in the reading of current fiction and his- 
torical literature, and in the use of the library, to establish a life-habit. 
Professor J. W. Searson, of the Kansas Agricultural College, closed the 
meeting with a sparkling discussion of the topic, “Meeting the Local 
Needs.”’ In humorous yet impressive fashion, by means of the answers 
to some questionnaires, he convinced us that the most urgent need every- 
where is the cultivation of spoken English. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
ALABAMA 


The officers of the Alabama Association of Teachers of English have 
sent a circular letter to the heads of all the summer schools in that state, 
suggesting five courses in English for the summer schools: (1) Methods 
for High-School Teachers, (2) Methods for Elementary Teachers, 
(3) Story-Telling and Dramatization, (4) Public Speaking, (5) Oral 
Reading. The last two are to have the twofold purpose of training the 
teacher to do the thing and of enabling her to give helpful suggestions 
to her pupils. The circular asks for an expression of opinion from these 
heads of schools, and promises publicity for any particularly interesting 
courses of which they will send in word. 


MONTANA COUNCIL 


The Montana Association of Teachers of English held its third 
annual meeting in Missoula, November 27-28, in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association. The general subject for discussion was 
the teaching of literature in the high school. The program was as 
follows: 

President Bowman, of the State School of Mines, in his paper on 
“The Place of Literature in the High-School Training of the Pupil Who 
Expects to Enter Scientific or Engineering Work,” emphasized the value 
of appreciation of art in literature for the engineering student, the power 
of visualization which a study of literature develops, and the contribution 
which an appreciation of literature makes to the pleasures of life. 
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Miss McCracken’s paper, ‘‘The Survey Course in the High School,” 
consisted of a defense of the course in the history of literature in the 
high school. Her main points were that the teaching of a connected 
history of literature is essential to the proper comprehension of many 
productions, and that it makes possible an intelligent reading of older 
literature. This paper provoked a lively discussion. 

The interesting feature of Miss Rich’s discussion of ‘The Organiza- 
tion of the High-School Course in Literature’”’ was her explanation of a 
course in types of literature. This she offers in the Senior year in the 
Missoula high school in place of the current course in the history of 
literature. 

Mr. Anders Orbeck emphasized the necessity of a closer “Correlation 
of College and High-School Literature.” He suggested the necessity 
of teaching primarily concrete data, rather than generalizations, and 
opposed the teaching of specialized courses in the high school. 

Miss Josephine Sutherland presented a report based upon question- 
naire sent to all the accredited high schools of the state. Forty-two 
out of forty-five schools replying give a course in the history of 
literature. The other three schools make a study of types. Thirty- 
one schools emphasize movements, two biography. Twenty-six favor 
a formal course in the history of literature, thirteen do not. As to the 
correlation of composition and literature, only three schools answered 
in the negative. 

The program just summarized represented the work of a committee 
on the teaching of literature in the high school. Professor George R. 
Coffman, the chairman of the committee, in his report stated that the 
principal aims of high-school teaching of literature should be: (1) to 
develop interest in reading good literature; (2) to develop power in the 
pupil to pass independent judgment on the material read; (3) to develop 
power in the pupil to interpret intelligently the passage on the printed 
page; (4) to leave in the pupil’s mind a definite impression of a compara- 
tively few facts presented clearly rather than of many presented hurriedly 
—with resultant confusion. He summarized the general problems of 
the teaching of literature in the Montana high schools as those of corre- 
lation, co-operation, and standardization. He reported as the sense of 
the committee that biography rather than movements should be 
emphasized in the high school, and that the current course in the history 
of literature as taught in most high schools tended to defeat rather than 
further the aims of such a course. The committee holds that the 
average history of literature with its summaries and its criticisms of 
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literary productions and its mass of facts tends to develop a sponge 
rather than to strengthen and mature a growing mental organism. It 
recommends that the work in literature and composition be closely 
correlated, and that a balance be struck between contemporary and 
standard literature. 

The committee made the following recommendations for definite 
action: (1) that a committee of three be appointed to compile from 
contemporary magazines and books a list of readings for use in the 
Montana high schools, such a list to be published; (2) that a committee 
of three, consisting of the University librarian, the State College librarian, 
and a teacher of high-school English, be appointed to make out a basic 
list of books for Montana high-school libraries, such a list to be published; 
(3) that one person be appointed to make a preliminary report next 
November on the organization of the high-school course in English with 
a view to bringing about correlation, co-operation, and standardization 
in the state high-school English. These recommendations were adopted 
by the Council. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: President, 
Mr. Anders Orbeck, State University, Missoula; vice-president, Principal 
B. E. Millikin, Butte High School; secretary and treasurer, Miss Mignon 
Quaw, Montana State College, Bozeman; members of the Executive 
Committee, Miss Penelope Ring, Helena High School; Mr. William Tow, 


Harlowton High School. 
GEORGE R. COFFMAN, Secretary 


VIRGINIA ENGLISH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The third annual meeting of the Virginia English Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the Auditorium of the John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, November 29, 1916. The president, James M. Grainger, 
of Farmville, presided. The program consisted mainly of addresses on 
oral training in English. 

Miss Evelina O. Wiggins, of the Lynchburg High School, demon- 
strated many interesting and effective ways in which music and English 
may be correlated by means of records of musical numbers described or 
referred to in literature. 

Professor John M. Clapp, of New York, secretary of the American 
Speech League, delivered an address on “The Betterment of American 
Speech.”” The South has an especially important opportunity in this 
work, he said, because here we have as yet the purest Anglo-Saxon 
blood, as yet practically untouched by the foreign immigration, and 
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for this reason the purity of the language is more easily maintained. 
This advantage, coupled with the reputed softness of the southern voice, 
should enable the people of the South to set the standard of speech for 
the whole country. 

Professor Clapp introduced Miss Claudia E. Crumpton, of the 
Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo, Alabama, who explained how 
the women’s clubs and other organizations, business and professional 
people, schools and churches, and many other elements in the life of 
the state of Alabama, have been brought together in one great 
co-operative effort for speech and voice improvement. 

Professor L. W. Payne, Jr., of the University of Texas, showed that 
much of the effort to train children to read aloud in the elementary 
grades is wasted because of the failure to continue the practice through- 
out the high school, and that the teaching of literature would be more 
effective if the children were taught to read it aloud. 

On account of the richness of the program it became necessary to 
dispense with most of the business session in favor of the speakers. The 
following officers were duly elected by vote of the members present: 
President, Dr. R. E. Blackwell, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland; vice- 
president, Professor F. A. Cummings, Hollins College, Hollins; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. James M. Grainger, State Normal, Farmville; 
Executive Committee, in addition to the officers above, Miss Ray Van 
Vort, Richmond; Miss Mary Moss, Lynchburg. The newly elected 
president, Dr. Blackwell, appointed Mr. James M. Grainger, of Farm- 
ville, to head and select a committee to carry forward the work of the 
American Speech League in Virginia. The chairman of the Committee 
on Handbook for Teachers of English, Professor Charles G. Maphis, of 
the University of Virginia, reported that the Handbook is nearing com- 
pletion and may soon be in the hands of the printer. The president’s 
report, also necessarily omitted, summed up the activities of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. The resolutions asking for the reduction 
of the number of pupils assigned to each teacher for instruction in 
English and for the reduction of the amount of grammar required in 
the elementary school have been given very considerable publicity, 
and the attention of other organizations of teachers has been drawn to 
the needs and activities of the English group. 

Live English teachers’ clubs are at work in some of the cities, and 
promising work has already been done in inaugurating the better-speech 
movement in the state, Professor Clapp having visited three of the 
state normal schools and worked among the teachers present at the 
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annual conference. The Association has become officially affiliated with 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 


REALLY DEMOCRATIC CONTESTS 


The Louisiana State University is conducting this year a unique sort 
of contest among the schools of its state. Each school, instead of being 
represented by a single pupil, must be represented by all the pupils of 
the class who made a passing grade during the first term. The pupils 
necessarily do the work in their own schools under the supervision of a 
local committee. There are contests in algebra for the ninth grade, 
English for the eighth grade, French, plane geometry, and first-year 
Latin. 

The contest in eighth-grade English consists of dictation and compo- 
sition only. One or more paragraphs of dictation based upon the 
spelling-list now used in the eighth grade are given and the papers are 
graded principally on spelling, but also for gross errors in punctuation, 
neatness, and legibility. For the composition contest the committee 
will choose five from a long list of subjects published in advance, and 
the individual student will choose one of these, upon which he must write 
not less than two pages. The papers are to be judged, of course, by a 
central committee. An interesting feature of the composition contest is 
the publication beforehand by the committee of warnings against the 
kinds of errors into which eighth-grade pupils are likely to fall, in order 
that their teachers may drill them to avoid just those errors. 


ILLINOIS PRINCIPALS STUDY ENGLISH PROBLEMS 


The Central Illinois High School Principals’ Club, under the leader- 
ship of Professor C. H. Johnston, of the University of Illinois, has decided 
to focus its work for the year upon problems growing out of, or clearly 
related to, the administration and pedagogy of high-school English. At 
the six scheduled meetings of the club its members will discuss important 
topics, previously announced and intensively studied, upon both the 
practical and theoretical sides. Tests and scales for measuring achieve- 
ment in composition, standardizing of courses and results by years, the 
administration of all the language departments of the high schools so as 
to effect a common standard for all written work, oral English (Cali- 
fornia, New York, and other plans), and the Grand Rapids scheme for 
vocational guidance through English composition are some of the topics 
they will discuss. Better than all this, the club will undertake an inves- 
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tigation to determine whether the present movement to separate the 
teaching of composition from the teaching of literature is justifiable or 
not. The criterion is to be found in the correlation or lack of correlation 
between the abilities necessary for success in composition and in litera- 
ture. In order to determine this the members of the club are asking 
their teachers of English to estimate each pupil’s ability in “analytical” 
work, such as is required for success in the formal matters of composi- 
tion, and his “‘literary”’ ability, such as is required for appreciation and 
interpretation of literature. If it shall appear that a high degree of one 
ability is usually accompanied by a considerable amount of the other, 
the separation is probably unwise. If it appears in many cases that a 
high degree of “‘literary” ability, for instance, is not accompanied by any 
considerable amount of “analytical” ability, the wisdom of the separa- 
tion will be indicated. 


PROGRESS IN NEW YORK CITY 


The New York City Association of High School Teachers of English 
has for some time been conducting a campaign against what a majority 
of its members considered an undue emphasis upon formal grammar. 
Every graduate from the general course of the city high schools was 
obliged to pass a three-hour Regents’ examination in grammar. About 
two years ago a committee, headed by Dr. William P. Wharton, made 
a careful study of the situation with the result that it found a wide- 
spread dissatisfaction over existing conditions. Another committee, 
headed by Mr. Joseph Loew, after an investigation of the time spent on 
grammar in the elementary schools, reached the conclusion that too 
much time was spent on formal grammar. Then, in February, 1916, 
Mr. Edwin Fairley gave notice that at the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion, in May, 1916, he would move that “‘it is the belief of this Association 
that the requirement in English grammar should be abolished as a 
requisite for graduation from high school.”’ 

After a full discussion this resolution was adopted, but an exception 
was made in still recommending the requirement for those graduates 
who were going to training schools. Mr. Fairley was asked to bring the 
action of the Association to the attention of the authorities. Accordingly 
he drew up the following brief, which he sent to all the members of the 
board of superintendents: 


THE REGENTS’ REQUIREMENT IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


At present every graduate from the general course in the New York City 
high schools must pass a three-hour examination in English grammar. 
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This requirement should be abolished, for 
I. It is a needless duplication, for 
A. The matter of grammar is already sufficiently covered by the grammar 
questions in the three-year English paper, for 
1. This is from 20 to 25 per cent of the whole paper. 
II. It cannot be given in any term without seriously interfering with the 
proper work of that term, for 
A. It requires work on questions of grammar which do not function in 
correct speech or writing, for 
1. It calls for such things as the factitive objective, the retained object. 
III. The English teachers of the city at their regular meeting in May, 1916, 
voted to ask that this requirement be abolished. 
IV. Grammar does not teach correct speech, for 
A. The new state syllabus in English says: “It cannot be hoped that 
the study of grammar will result in the use of correct speech”’ (p. 18). 
B. A careful scientific study by F. S. Hoyt, of Teachers College and 
Indianapolis, reaches the same conclusion. See Teachers College 
Record, November, 1906 (apparently the only scientific study ever 
made). 
V. It is not a prerequisite for graduation from any high schools in New York 
state except those in our city. 
VI. The dropping of this requirement would release some valuable time which 
could be used in study and drill in correct speech forms. 
VII. The present time, when a new course of study is being put into operation, 
is an opportune time for the change. 
Early in December, 1916, the Board of Superintendents abolished 
the requirement. So here endeth that lesson. 
E. F. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation is being issued in three parts. Part I, which contains the “Second 
Report of the Committee on Minimal Essentials in Elementary School 
Subjects,” and Part III, which is devoted to an extensive compilation 
of facts regarding the junior high school, have already appeared. Address 
the Public-School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois. Each part 
75 cents. Postage extra.—The public schools of Topeka, Kansas, have 
compiled an outline of principles and experiments in Training Pupils to 
Study. Address Superintendent H. B. Wilson. Free.—Two bulletins 
of the Bureau of Education serve to show what is being done in relatively 
new departments of education. Bulletin, 1916, No. 25 (10 cents) deals 
with “Commercial Education” as discussed by the Pan-American 
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Scientific Congress. Bulletin, 1916, No. 37 (20 cents) is an account of 
the “Co-operative System of Education”’ as developed at the University 
of Cincinnati.—Bulletin 176, containing ‘Composition Standards,” and 
Bulletin 18, containing ‘‘Word Lists for Spelling” for all school grades 
from the seventh elementary school year to the last term in high school, 
have been issued by the New York City Association of Teachers of 
English. Each bulletin may be had on application to Dr. C. R. Gaston, 
215 Abingdon Road, Richmond Hill, New York. The cost of each is 
ten cents, in stamps. 


THE PERIODICALS 
THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY ENGLISH 


In Educational Administration and Supervision for February appeared 
the address on ‘‘ The Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools,” 
which was given by James F. Hosic, chairman of the Committee of 
Thirty, before the Secondary Department of the National Education 
Association in New York last July. The speaker summarized the report 
by explaining its purpose, namely, to kill off the preparatory fallacy and 
to stimulate the high schools to work out constructive educational 
programs of their own. Such programs must take into account the 
enormously increasing and varied high-school population, the essentially 
social character of language and literature, the necessity of distinguish- 
ing the more formal and utilitarian phases of English from the aesthetic 
and inspirational, the interdependence of the various departments of the 
school in the matter of thought and expression, the value of extra- 
classroom activities, the need of suitable library and other equipment 
and of limiting the size and number of classes, and, finally, the supreme 
importance of securing teachers with suitable personality, adequate 
scholarship, thorough professional training, and wide outlook. In gen- 
eral the reorganization needed is of the same character as that demanded 
for the secondary course as a whole, which consists essentially in choosing 
subject-matter capable of providing genuine stimulation and experience 
for the pupils in the present in contrast to that selected because of its 
supposed value at some future period. 


LITERATURE A LA CARTE 


John B. Opdycke contributes to the literature of protest an article 
called ‘‘Literature 4 la Carte,’’ which is published in the School Review 
for February. In a breezy, not to say exaggerated, manner he sets 
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forth the evils of the table d’héte course in literature, and proceeds to 
describe the better way, which, he declares, consists in permittting groups 
of pupils to read and discuss such “squads” of poetry and prose as 
appeal to them. The idea seems to be essentially that of handling as 
units selections dealing with a particular interest, as, for example, 
animal poetry or stories of business. The writer admits that his picture 
is somewhat overdrawn, but defends it as needed for a corrective. 


THE MASQUE OF POETS 


The editor of The Best Short Stories of 1916, Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, 
has turned his attention to contemporary poetry, and presents in the 
Bookman, beginning with February, a series of selections from such 
writers as Amy Lowell, Grace Hazard Conkling, Edgar Lee Masters, 
and Josephine Preston Peabody. The canny editor of the Bookman 
announces that these poems will be published anonymously at first in 
order that readers may guess who the writers are. 


SUPERVISION OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


The title just given is not that chosen by Dean Frank P. Graves, of 
the College of Education in the University of Pennsylvania, for his 
address before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Middle States and Maryland at its annual meeting. Nevertheless, 
that is, in principle, what he suggested. His very tactful and con- 
vincing argument for criticism of college teaching may be followed by 
the curious in School and Society for February 3. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OF TOMORROW 


Dr. David Snedden’s address on “‘The High School of Tomorrow” 
will be found in the School Review for January. In it educational 
objectives are broken up into a series of over a hundred specific purposes, 
represented by units of subject-matter classified as alpha or “hard” 
and beta or “soft.” “Hard” subjects are intended for direct utility, 
“soft” subjects for appreciation. Asa means toward the reconstruction 
of high-school programs this specific analysis of objectives is probably 
necessary. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests. By W. S. 
Gray. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp. 154. 
$1.00. 

This is No. 1 of the Supplementary Educational Monographs published in con- 
junction with the School Review and the Elementary School Journal. In the usual 
fashion the author describes briefly what others have done and then devotes most of 
his space to the construction and application of his own scales. The value of the 
monograph lies not so much in its results as in its discussion of the principles involved 
in making and using the tests. 


Representative American Plays. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
ArTHuR Hopson Quinn. New York: Century Co., 1917. Pp. 968. 
$2.75. 

Twenty-five plays representing the development of the American stage from 1767 
to 1911 are presented with brief historical introductions. 


The Best Short Stories of 1916 and the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
Edited by Epwarp J. O’BrrEn. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 472. $1.50. 
From seventy magazines Mr. O’Brien has chosen twenty stories for reproduction. 
He gives, besides, a brief critical analysis of fifty of the best stories in these magazines 
and a list of the books of short stories published during the year. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and Piers the Ploughman. Translated and 
edited by K. G. T. WEBSTER and W. A. Netson. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916 and 1917. Pp. 60. $0.60 net. 

These modernized versions will be useful even in high-school libraries. Gawain 
andjthe Green Knight has been used successfully as an introduction to the high-school 
study of King Arthur. 

The Amateur Philosopher. By Cart H. Graso. New York: Scribner, 1917. 
Pp. 290. $1.50 net. 

A series of informal speculative essays, several of them largely autobiographical. 
They deal chiefly with religious and social problems. 


How to Teach Business Correspondence: Methods, Materials, and Assignments 
for Training Correspondents and Letter Writers. By NATHANIEL WARING 
BARNES. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1916. Pp. 83. 

Helpful suggestions accompanied by valuable quotations from business publica- 
tions inaccessible to the ordinary teacher and by yet more helpful bibliographies. 
The first attempt to set forth the pedagogy of a subject which is rapidly increasing in 
popularity. 
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Advertising and Its Mental Laws. By Henry Foster Apams. New York: 


Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 33. $1.50. 
Written for both the practical advertising man and the student, from the modern 
behavioristic point of view. Much experimental data are included. 


The Old Wives’ Tale. By GrorGE PEELE. Edited with Notes and an Intro- 
duction by FRANK W. Capy. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 75. 
$o.60 net. 

The stage arrangements, stage business, and certain minor modifications to adapt 
the play to a modern house and audience are given. 


Shantiniketan: The Bolpur School of Rabindranath Tagore. By W.W. PEARSON. 
Illustrated by Mukut CHANDRA Dey. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. 130. $1.50. 
An account, by one of the teachers, of the ashram, or forest school, maintained by 
the poet to inculcate his ideals. A story characteristic of the spirit of the school is 
added. The profits of publication are to be devoted to the maintenance of the school. 


Representative Short Stories. Collected by NinA Hart and Epna M. PErry. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 304. $0.25. 

This volume has more of the contemporary and fresh than such collections usually 
contain. 

Selections from American Poetry. With special reference to Poe, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Whittier. Edited by MARGARET SPRAGUE CARHART. New 
York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 373. $0.25. 

The Life and Poetry of James Thomson (B.V.). By J. Epwarp MEEKER. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1917. Pp. 148. $1.75. 
School and College Credit for Outside Bible Study: A Survey of a Non-sectarian 
Movement to Encourage Bible Study. By CLARENCE ASHTON Woop. 
With an Introduction by VERNON PuRINTON Squires. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, N.Y.: World Book Co., 1917. Pp. 317. 


Public Speaking. By James ALBERT WINANS. New York: Century Co., 
1917. Pp. 526. $1.50. 
This second edition has but slight changes, principally of order. 

The Reorganization of Our Schools: Some Educational Postulates and Practical 
Suggestions as to the Organization of Schools. By FREDERIC W. SANDERS. 
Boston: Palmer Co., 1915. Pp. 120. 


Development of Personality: A Phase of the Philosophy of Education. By 
BROTHER CurysostomM. With an Introduction by THomas W. CHURCHILL. 
Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey, 1916. Pp. 379. $1.25 net. 


Southern Life in Southern Literature. By MAuRIcE GARLAND FULTON. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1917. Pp. 530. $0.80. 
Selections, both prose and poetry, divided into groups representing the Old South, 
the Civil War, and the New South. 
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